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‘ye OREGON TERRITORY. We have embraced 

the earliest occasion. of our having sufficient space 

for it to publish the able and instructive report, made 

in the house of >} steetdnigan Sp ‘at its last session r 
0 





the committee of foreign relations, on the subject of 
the Oregon territory, to which it seems fo be hi 
time that the pu 

turned. It is no more than fourteen years ago that 
a bill for the occupation of that territory was intro- 
duced into the iuies of representatives by Mr. 
Frioyp, then a representative from Virginia, (since 
governor of the state), now deceased, who supported 
it with great earnestness and zeal. That bill passed 
the house of representatives by a vote of more than 
two to one, but, in the senate, was, after debate, or- 
dered to lie on the table, on the motion of Mr. Low- 
riz, then a senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Linn, of Missouri, has, with equal earnest- 
ness, recently yee the subject on the attention of 
the senate; and now we have the elaborate report 
published to-day, understood to be the production of 
Mr. CusHinG, of Massachusetts. So that move- 
ments towards occupation ofthe territory, and orga- 
nization of government therein, have been made suc- 
cessively, from the south, the west and the east; 
which, though so far without success, can hardly 
fail to end in some decisive legislation on the sub- 
ject by the next congress. { Nat. Int. 

THe ViRGINIA ELECTION. We have as yet re- 
ceived from no county the complete retarns of the 
election held throughout Virginia on Thursday last. 
In some of the counties, owing to threatening wea- 
ther, the election was continued over by keeping 
the polls open after Thursday, as is in such cases 
authorised by law. The partial returns we have 
seen from Fairfax and Spottsylvania counties (the 
only ones heard from) were not particularly favora- 
ble to the whig cause. [Ibid. 

HarmManvus BLeEckeR, ESQ. The appointment 
of this geitleman as charge d’affairs of the United 
States at the Hague is at once a source of surprise 
and satisfaction to his fellow townsmnen of Albany. 
Mr. Bleecker’s high character and varied attain- 
ments have long commanded the respect of his nu- 
merous friends at home, and will unquestionably add 
to the credit of his country abroad. 

[Albany Daily Advertiser. 





Wn. H. Crawrorp’s letter to Charlies Jared In- 
ee on the subject of the Bank of the United 

ates. 

Woodlawn, Dec. 5, 1831. 

Dear sir: Your friendly letter, on the subject of 
the Bank of the United States, has been received by 
due course of mail. The opinion which I formed 
of the constitutionality and expediency of the Bank 
of the United States,. when I was a member of the 
Senate, was the result of a careful examination of the 
constitution of the United States, made without any 
preconceived opinions. ‘That opinion is recorded in 
two speeches made in the senate in the year 1811. 
Since that time I have had no occasion for renewing 
the question. 

My opinion remains unaltered, I was secretary 
of the treasury more than eight years, and during 
that time I had ample evidence of the great utility 
ofthe Bank ofthe United States in managing the 
fiscal affairs of the union. I am persuaded that no 
man, whatever his preconceived opinions may be, 
can preside over the treasury one year without being 
ed impressed with the expediency of the Bank 
of the United States in conducting the finances of 
the union, The provision in the constitution, which 
gives congress the power to pass all laws which may 
be necessary and proper to carry into effect the enu- 
inerated powers, gives congress the right to pass the 
bank bill, unless a law, most proper to carry into 
effect the power to collect and distribute the revenue, 
should be excluded by that provision. 

he opponents of the constitutionality of the bank 
Place great stress upon the word “necessary,” con- 
tained in the grant of power, and insist that no law 
can be necessary but such without which the power 
could not be carried into effect. Now this construc- 
tion appears to me to be indefensible. 
oes seem to me that the words “necessary 
and proper” cannot exclude a law that is most pro- 
per to carry the power into effect. Yet the uncon- 
stitutionality of the bank can be pronounced only 
Vou. VI.—Sre. 15. 





public altention was more particularly: 
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upon that construction. 
the framers of the constitution never could have in- 
tended to exclude the passage of a law most proper 
to carry a power into effect by another law, My 
construction of the grant of power to pass all laws 
which may be necessary to carry the enumerated 

wers into effect, includes the  etid to pass all 
taws which may be necessary and proper to carry 
the enumerated powers into effect in the most per- 
fect and complete manner, and not in an incomplete 
and imperfect manner. 

I-have not seen a complete development of the 
president’s planofa bank. It is possible that, by 
his plan the transmission of the revenue may be 
effected. The advantage of this security to the pub- 
lic is incalculable. It ought not to be relinquished 
unless it can be satisfactorily proved that the Bank 
of the United States is unconstitutional. 

This, I think, cannot be eatisfactorially shown,— 
My speeches are recorded, and can be republished 
if necessary. They contain the result of the best 
mbes. mye I was able to give the subject. I am 
pursuaded I could not improve upon it now, if I had 
the power of investigating the subject, which I have 
not. IT am, sir, your friend, &c. | 

W.H. Crawrorp. 





RESOURCES OF THE WEST. Few persons, we 
suspect, thoroughly realize what are the capabilities 
of the valley of the Mississippi, though every body 
has been talking and writing about them these twen- 
ty years. A writerin the New York Review sets 
this matter in a most forcible light as follows:-- 

“Look at it; in that valley are one million four 
hundred thousand square miles, or eight hundred 
and ninety-six millions of acres, while Great Bri- 
tain, with all its islands, contains but about eighty- 
eight thousand square miles, or fifty-six and a half 
millions of acres. And what is the character of this 
vast region? One-third of it, at least, is capable of 
cultivation, and thick settlement, and one-third is 
four hundred and sixty-six thousand square miles in 
extent, about seven times as great an area as all the 
available Jandin England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
and the islands. Look atit more minutely, and you 
find it, from the cleared fields of Ohio and Indiana, 
to the edge of the barren prairiesof Missouri, and 
from the wild rice swamps of the north, to the cy- 
press swamps of the south, fertile beyond example, 
almost level, or slightly undulating, and accessible 
in every direction. Never was there a finer country 
for the agriculturist: standing at his farm house-door, 
in the interior of Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois, a thou- 
sand miles from the salt water, he may see his pro- 
duce afloat on’its way to New York, or Europe; in 
a very few years, five complete lines of water and 
railway communication will exist between the inte- 
rior of Ohio and the ocean; four are now in opera- 
tion. Nor is that valley destined to be less eminent- 
jy manufacturing than agricultural. The state of 
Ohio, if we may rely upon her geologist, Mr. Ma- 
ther, contains as much bituminous coal, of good 
quality and easy access, as all England and Wales; 
and Ohio in this respect is, he thinks, no richer than 
western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky; judging from the little that is known, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Missouri, are probably underlain to 
a considerable extent by the same great mineral 
treasure. Nor isit coal alone that abounds in the 
west; from the head quarters of Cumberland river 
across Kentucky and Ohio, extends a bed of iron ore 
twenty miles in width. ‘Tennessee is filed with 
iron; immense beds were lately opened in Indiana— 
and who has not heard of the Missouri mountain of 
that most precious metal. Already do Pittsburg 
and Cincinnati, yearly, manufacture some 7 or 8 
millions of dollars worth of iron articles for export 
to other points; and lead abounds also; salt is met 
with in inexhaustible quantities; lime is universally 
‘distributed; and the finest freestone found in the 
greatest profusion. inline, 

Here, then, is a land, the soil and climate of which 
favor tillage in the highest degree; the interior of 
which is far more easy of access than the interior of 
any. country in Europe, and filled with mineral 
wealth. Within its limits, grow maize, wheat, 
hemp, flax, tobacco, cotton sugar. It is a land 
which scarce needs foreign commerce; it is a world 
within itself; there is scarcely one considerable arti- 
cle of commerce, if we except coffee and some dye- 





It does appear to me that) The first flint glass made in America, was at Pitts- 
burg; the 
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porcelain earth found within the limits of 
that region, rivals that of China; the lakes abound 
in fish; and the burr stone of Ohio, may compare 
with the best from France. 

Now, what, in the common course of things, must 
be the result of this wealth and capability? A dense 
population, a population of notless than one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people; nay, if we base 
our calculations on the present population of France, 


of not less than one hundred and yf poo that 
bes f 


is to say, a population greater th now living 
in Great Britain, [reland, France, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal and Germany. 





Lower Canapa. ‘On Thursday morning,” 
says the Montreal Herald of Saturday last, ‘several 
loyal families from La Tortu and the surrounding 
towns arrived in town, in consequence of the treats 
to which they have lately been subjected by the re- 
bels, and the fears entertained that their lives were 
in danger, Among the number is Mr. Vitty, who 
was so severely wounded when Mr. Walker was 
killed at the breaking out of the rebellion last year. 
The third act in the tragedy of Lower Canadian 
rebellion has now commenced, and, we doubt not, 
it will terminate as the previous ones have, in the 
discomfiture of the rebels, but at a much greater 
sacrifice of life and property.” 


—-—— 


SMALL POX AND VACCINATION IDENTIFIED. An 
English paper mentions that Mr. Creely,a surgeon 
of Alyesbury, has demonstrated the important faet, 
that small pox and cow pox have the same orizin, the 
latter being small pox communicated to the cow, 
Mr, Creely inoculated cows with small pox matter; 
the vesicle produced in the animal had every ap- 
pearance of the vaccine pock. To ascertain the 
point, children were inoculated with matter taken 
from the cow thus. «stificially infected, the result 
was a fine, genuine vaccine vesicle. To establish 
the fact satisfactorily, these children were submitted 
to sinall pox disease. ‘Twenty-five successive inoc- 
ulations have now been performed with this new 
virus, which may truly be named variola vaccina, 
and it continues to produce the most satisfactory vesi- 
cles; the matter has been employed in Bristol with 
perfect success. The importance of this discove 
cannot be too highly appreciated. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer states that the identity of the two diseases 
was ascertained some years ago by Dr. Jos. Krapp, 
of that city, who made the same experiments which 
have been lately used in England with similar re- 
sults. Reference is made to the 5th vol. of the 
Philadelphia Medical Museum, John Redman 
Cox, M. D. where the whole doctrine is stated. If 
we mistake not some experiments of a like nature 
were once made in Baltimore, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of medical men. 


SPECIAL OR GENERAL PARTNERS. A case was 

tried in thé United States district court in New 
York yesterday, in which Elijah T. Hubbard and 
Henry Carrington were plaintiffs, and Edward M. 
Morgan, Wm H. Jessup, Henry T. Morgan, and 
Knowles Taylor, were defendants, to test the ques- 
tion as to whether this latter defendant was a special 
or general partner in the firm of Edward M. Mor- 
gan & Co. of Wall street. 
The action was an action of assumpsit, and was 
brought to recover the amount of a balance of an 
account alleged to be due the plaintiffs, who resided 
and were in business in Illinois on the 22i! of Janu- 
ary, 1838. The amount claimed was $10,179 75, 
with interest. 

It appeared that Mr. Taylor had put $75,000 into 
the firm as a ep. partner, but had neglected to 
comply with the provision in the law authorisin 
special partnerships, which requires that “the busi- 
ness of the partnership shall be conducted under a 
firm in which the names of the general partners only 
shall be inserted without the addition of the word 
‘company,’ or other general term:”? for the word 
company was used in the certificate of partnership 
made before recorder Riker, and in all subsequent 
transactions. Judge Betts therefore instructed the 
jury that Mr. T. had lost the privileges of a, 


ial 
partner, and they accordingly rendered a verdict for 
125 78 





stuffs, which the Mississippi valley cannot furmsh. 
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P A case yonsosse in the superior court qn ine 
ay, which may ser¥Ve asa caution to men holding 
official situations, that trifial wee x or négleet 


may sometimes-be attended with very serious con- 
sequences.. _Wam. P. Hallett, esq. was sued for the 
recovery of a judgment which had been obtained 
against a Mr. Charles Morris, and the amount of 
which had not been recovered in consequence of 
Mr. Hallett’s having overlooked, in examining the 

Ipreine court, a previous judgment 
ains for $15,000 or $16,000. The amount 
r which Mr. Hallett was now sued was neatly 


$4 D, ind before the case had been submitted to 
aa 







| was made out so clear that his counsel, in 


consented to the payment of it with costs. 
' [N. Y. Transcript. 


his 


Devorion. There is a sweet and simple custom 
prevalent in Iceland, which marks the habitual de- 


home, though for a short journey, they uncover 
‘their heads, and for the space of five minutes si- 
Jently implore the protection and favor of fhe Al- 
mighty. Dr. Henderson, from whom the fact is de- 
rived, and who observed it in the Icelanders who 
often attended him on his excursions, alsoremarked 
it in the humblest fishermen when going forth to 
procure food for their families. After having put 
out upon the sea, they row the boat into quiet wa- 
ter, at a short distance from the shore, and bowing 
their uncovered heads, solicit the blessing of their 
i Even at passing a stream, 
which in their country of dteeiphees is often fraught 
with danger, they observe the same sacred custom. 
This affectin habit of devotion has been imputed 
to the fact, that from their isolated situation and 
mode of life, the mother is almost the only teacher, 
and her instruction seems to have become incorpo- 
rated with their very elements of being. 

The old fashioned courtesy and sterling beanty of 
the following correspondence, so characteristic of the 
men of the old school, will commend it to the admi- 
ration of our readers. Itis derived from Spark’s in- 
valuable compilation of the Washington papers: 

DR. FRANKLIN’S LETTER. 
Philadelphia, 16th September, 1789. 

“Dear stn: My malady renders my sitting up to 
write rather painful to me; but [ cannot let my son- 
in-law Mr. Bache, part for New York, without con- 
gratulating you by him on the recovery of your health 
so precious to us all; and on the growing strength of 
our new government under your administration. 
For my own personal ease, I should have died two 
years ago; but, though those years have been speut 
in excruciating pain, I am pleased that I have lived 
them, since they have brought me to my present si- 
tuation. I am now finishing my eighty-fourth year, 
and probably with it my careerin this life; but in 
whatever state of existence I am placed hereafter, if 
I retain my memory of what has passed here, I shall 
with it retain the esieem, respect, and affection, with 
whch I have long been, my dear friend, yours, most 
sincerely, B,. FRANKLIN. 

TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
New York, 23d September, 1789. 

Dear sir: The affectionate congratulations on 
the recovery of my health, and the warm expres- 
sions of personal friendship, which were contained 
in your letter of the 16th instant, claim my gratitude. 
And the consideration, that it was written when you 
were afflicted with a painful malady, greatly increa- 
ses my obligation for it. 

Would to God, my dear sir, that I could congratu- 
Jate you upon the removal of that excruciating pain, 
under which you labor; and that your existence 
might close with as much ease to yourself as its con- 
tinuance has been beneficial to our country and use- 
ful to mankind; or, if the united wishes of a free peo- 
ple, poiped with the earnest prayers of every friend 
to science and humanity, could relieve the bod 
froin pains or infirmities, then you could claim an 
exemption on this score. But this cannot be, and 
you have within yourself the only resource to which 
we can confidently apply for relief, a philosophic 
mind. 

If to be venerated for benevolence, if to be admir- 
ed for talents, if to be esteemed for patriotism, if to 
be beloved for philanthrophy, can gratify the hu- 
man mind, you must have the pleasing consolation 
to know, that you have not livedin vain. And I 
flatter myself that it will not be ranked among the 
Jeast grateful occurrences of your life to be assured, 
that, so long asI retain my memory, you will be 
recollected with respect, veneration, and effection 
by your sincere friend, | Gzo. WasHINGTON 


——— 


THE ELECTRIC GIRLS or SMyRNA. We men- 


from that city for France. The following letter 
from a Paris paper gives.an account of the progress 
and apparent failure of their oy og 

{Boston Daily Adv. 

The two Smyrna girls whose persons present such 
remarkable electric phenomena, landed, as you are 
aware, at Marseilles.in the beginning of last month. 
In hopes of realizing a splendid fortune, they intend- 
ed to exhibit themselves in France and other parts 
of the continent. .Immediately on their arrival, 
several persons, including various men of science 
and WR ity visited them and ascertained the fol- 
lowing phenomena. The girls stationed themselves 
facing each other at the ends ofa large table, keep- 
ing at a distance from it of one to two feet, accord- 
ing to their electric dispositions. Whena few mi- 
nutes had elapsed, a crackling resembling that of the 
electric fluid, spreading over a sheet of gilt paper, 
was heard, when the table received a strong shake, 
which was always made in advance from the elder 
to the younger sister. A key, nail, or any piece of 
iron, placed upon the table, instantaneously stopped 
the phenomenon. When the iron was Ma to 
the under part of the table, it produced no effect 
upon the experiment. Saving this singular circum- 
stance, the facts observed constantly followed the 
known laws of electricity, whether glass insulators 
were used, or whether one of the girls wore silk gar- 
ments. In the latter case the electric properties of 
both were neutralized. Such was the state of mat- 
ters for some days after the arrival of the young 
Greeks, but the temperature having become cooler, 
and the atmosphere having loaded itself with humi- 
dity, all perceptible electric virtue seemed to have 
deserted them. One may conceive the melancholy 
of these girls, and the disappointment of the two 
Greeks, their relations, who have come with them 
in order to share their anticipated wealth. 

[Marseilles Letter. 

SAGACITY OF Doves. Much has been written 
and spoken upon the sagacity of animals, and so 
interesting is this subject to most people, and es- 
pecially ta youth, that almost every parent has be- 
guiled the severities of a winter’s evening by nar- 
rating to his children some well-attested feats of 
animals, illustrative of their surprising sagacity. 
These anecdotes are generally related of quadrupeds, 
the dog, the horse and the elephant; but I shall re- 
late one of that emblem of beauty and innocence, 
the dove. 

Early in the present winter, my dove-cote was 
broken into, from the scaffold, by a stranger cat, 
in the darkness of night, and two of the peaceful 
inmates were surprised and devoured, in the pre- 
sence of the family, by this merciless invader. As 
soon as the morning came, they all’ forsook their 
home, and gave such tokens of fright as induced us 
to search for the cause, when the remains of the 
slain, in the apartment which had then’ proved 
their asylum, at once dispelled all doubts in regard 
to the cause of the present distress. But another 
painful question arose with my children, whose 
ay pete with the little sufferers were now at 
their height—How could the old creature get into 
the dove house?” My young son had the frank- 
ness to dispel this perplexity. 

Owing to the severity of the weather, a few days 
previous, he thought he would feed his doves with- 
out calling them from their retreat, and went to 
the room on the scaffold, removed a_ board, cast in 
the grain, but did not take sufficient caution in re- 
placing the board. We at once secured the apart- 
ment against another invasion, and replenished it 
with food; but although the weather continued in- 
tensely cold, andthe wind boisterous, the doves 
would in no way enter their habitation by day or 
by night; but sought their security at the expense 
of their comfort, by perching upon the carriage 
house, barn or. dwelling house. But in each of 
these places the ruthless spoiler suprised them, and 
continued to reduce their number, eluding all our 
efforts to take her by trap, or otherwise. At length, 
fearing that the whole covey would fall a prey to 
her rapacity. I resolved to lie in ambush witb 

owder and buck-shot, and await her approach. 

he plan was successful. Between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night, the old marauder advanced 
slowly and cautiously forward to renew her de- 
predations upon the little innocents, but at that 
inoment she fell a sacrifice to her murderous daring. 
The little doves, from the roof of our dwelling, and 
by the aid of the light of the moon, saw her bound- 
ing and agonizing in death. The next morning, 
while the children were rejoicing over the fall of their 
common enemy,and a monster in size she was, 
among our domesticated feline race the doves par- 
ticipated in the general joy, as indicated by their 
flying to, circling upon the wing, and hovering 








ioned some time since, On the authority of aSmyrna 
paper, the departure of the remarkable electric girls | 


over, the slain, and then returning to their deserted 
habitation, cooing and strutting, in conscious se- 
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curity, after an exile of more than two mouths, 7 
following night they took roost in their own 
but stationed one et each wiadow for a se 
As this order was strietly adhered to each 5 
sive night, we were led to apprehend there might 
be a remaining foe on the premises. Another aj, 
bush on my part was successful in taking the sy, 
viving partner in crime, and from that Moment, the 
sentinels have been recalled, nidification has bee 
resumed, and all appears blithesome, and {yjj , 


hope. [ Congregationalis. 
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SINGULAR FORESIGHT. Six hundred years ayo 
a monk of the order of St. Francis foretold most of 
the great discoveries which have adorned later a es 
This monk was Roger Bacon. His whole life wa, 
devoted to study, and he narrowly escaped bei, 


house, 
Ntine|, 
UCCEg. 


unished as a magician, through the very envy anj | 


jealousy of his brethren. He has left a work which 
earned for him the surname of “The Wonder{y 
Doctor,”’ In this book, the title of which is q, 
Secretis Operibus Nature et Artis,” there are many 
things that will astonish the scientific. ‘A gy}. 
stance may be prepared,”’ says he, “which, in even 
very smali quantities, will produce a violent Feport 
in the air, kindle like a train of fire, and destroy 
whole castles and armies.” 

A century afterwards, a German taught the Ve. 
netians the use of powder which was first employ. 
ed in their wars with Genoa. ‘‘Moreover,’’ says 
he, ‘“‘we may cut glasses, or kind of mirrors, some 
of which will be able to enlarge objects, or bring 
them near, and others to diminish, or remove they 
farther; some to make them appear upside down, 
others to right them again.’’ 1s not this the exact 
idea of spectacles, telescope and microscopes, 
which made their appearance some ages afterwards’ 
“It is possible,” says he, ‘‘to discover a mode of 
moving in the air, of descending and walking about 
on the bottom of rivers and the ocean.” Diving 
bells and balloons have since been made known, to 
prove the correctness of Bacon’s assertions. “It is 
moreover possible to build ships that might be ma- 
naged by one ian, and surpass in swiftness all ordi- 
nary vessels, even if fullof rowers. Lastly, a kind 
of carriage may be constructed, which, without be- 
ing drawn by horses, could go over an incredible 
space.” Not to speak of our modern inventions, 
the attempts which have been made for five hun- 
dred years to resolve these two problems of Bacon’s, 
are innumerable. Boats with wheels, propelled by 
a more or less ingenious mechanism, have been al- 
most perpetually attempted since the days of our 
learned monk. 

In 1740, the canals of Belgium and Holland were 
covered with them, and in France and elsewhere 
new experiments have been made, and are still 
making in this branch. As to carriages without 
horses, it 7#$ well known that in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Simon Stevinus invented a car 
with masts and sails, which moved at the rate oi 
about two miles an hour. Mauries of Nassau, 
prince of Orange, had a similar one, which he took 
great delight in, and so had William the third in 
England, who was fond of showing it off to the 
great astonishment of the court and citizens. Many 
other carriages have been set in motion by a system 
of wheels and springs like those of a watch. ‘These 
inventions are doubtless far inferior to our steaw, 
which moves not only boats and wagons, but ships 
and trains of cars; butit is an act of simple justice, 
to call to mind at times the far-sighted philosopher, 
who six hundred years ago, affirmed that such hid- 
den powers existed. 

DEATH WARRANT oF Jesus Cunist. Of the 
many interesting relics and fragments of antiquity 
which have been brought to light by the persevering 
researches of modern philosophy, none could have 
more interest for the philanthrophist and the be- 
liever, than one which we copy below, ‘Chance, 
says the Courier des Etats Unis, “has just put into 
our hands the most imposing and interesting judi- 
cial document to all Christians, that ever has been re- 
corded in human annals; that is the identical death 
warrant of our Lord Jesus Curist.” The doct- 
ment was faithfully transcribed by the editor, and 18 
in hac verba; : ' 

Sentence rendered by Pontious Pilate, acting gavernor 
of Lower Gallilee, stating that Jesus of Nazareth 
_ shall suffer death on the cross. at a : 

In the year seventeen of the emperor Tiberious i 
sar and the 25th day of March, the city of the bey 
Jerusalem, Anna and Caiphas being priests, sacti® 
cators of the people of God, Pontious Pilate, governor 
of lower Gallilee, sitting on the presidential choir ° 
the Petory, condemns Jesus of Nazareth to die on 
the cross between two thieves—the great and note 
rious evidence of the people saying— 

1. Jesus isa seducer, 

2. He is seditious. 
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3. He isan enemy of the law. 

4, He calls himself falsely the Son of God. 

5, He calls himself falsely the King of Israel. 

4, He entered into the temple, followed by a miul- 
titade bearing palm branches in their hands. _ 
Order the first centurion, Quillus Cornelius, to 
jead him to the place of execution. t 

Forbid to any person whomsoever, either poor or 
rich, to oppose the death of Jesus. 

The witnesses who signed the condemnation of 
Jesus are, viz:—l1. Daniel Robani, a Pharisee; 2 
Joannas Rorobable; 8. Ralphael Robani; 4. Capet, 

itizen. 

: Jens shall go out of the city of Jerusalem by the 
ate of Struenus,”* 

‘The above sentence is engraved on a copper plate; 
on one side are written these words:—‘A similar 

late is sent to each tribe.” It was found in an 
antique vase of white marble, while excavating in 
the ancient city of Aquilla, in the kingdom of Na- 

les, in the year 1820, and was discovered by the 
commissaries of arts attached to the French armies. 
At the expedition of Naples, it was found enclosed in 
a box, of ebony in the sacristy of the chartrem. The 
yase in the chapel of caserta. The French translation 
was made by the members of the commission of arts. 
The original is in the Hebrew language. The 
chartrem requested earnestly that the plate should 
not‘be taken away from them. Tlie request was 
granted, asa reward for the sacrifice they had made 
for the army. M. Denon, one of the savans, 
caused a plate to be made of the same model, on 
which he had engraved the above sentence. At the 
sale of his collection of antiquities &c. it was bought 
by lord Howarp for 2,890 francs. Its intrinsic 
value and interest are much greater. A few years 
ago there was found at Catskill, in New York, a 
“shekel of Israel,” of the time of our Saviour. On 
one side was the representation ofa palm leaf, on 
the other, a picture of the temple, with the words 
underneath, “Holy Jerusalem,” in the Hebrew 
tongue. Relics like these, properly authenticated, 
have about them an inexpressible sacredness and 
moment. They seem to biend two worlds, and to 
carry human curiosity from the finite to the infinite. 

[Phu. Gaz. 





PorTRAIT -OF QuAKERISM. Poulson’s Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser furaishes the following extract 
of a letter from queen Caroline, (wife of George the 
second), to the princess Charlotte. 

Did I court applause, I would preface this letter 
with an apology, for the ignorance of hinting at 
religious principle. ‘To suppose the great swayed 
in their conduct, by a respect for religion is an af- 
front to the delicacy and refinement of their taste. 
Hence, the day set apart by the laws of their coun- 
try, for religious service, they deride and insult as 
avulgar and obsolete institution; should you pro- 
pose to them a renewal of family devotion, which 
concluded the guiltless evening entertainments of 
their ancestors, you would become an object of 
their pity, rather than of their contempt. 

The sublime truths, the pure and simple manners 
of the gospel, are now trodden under foot. Can 
we wonder, if that profession, which asserts these 
truths, and preaches these morals, be treated with a 
similarcontempt? But irreligion knows no bounds, 
when once let loose; and Christianity herself has 
been obliquely insulted, within those consecrated 
walls, where decency and policy, in the absence of 
reason and virtue, would forever have held her in 
legal reverence. 

But, notwithstanding the general contempt of 
religion among the great, you are not to imagine 
the present age is deep in speculations of infidelity. 
No such thing; for that would imply a certain at- 
tention-to-these subjects—a certain degree of self- 
converse and thought—and this would clash with 
the ruling manners of the times. Indeed there have 
not been wanting laborious husbandmen, wlio have 
painfully sown their tares—not in the night season, 
butin the broad daylight. These have at length 
shot up into a large and fruitful crop of irreligious 
implicit faith; for implicit faith, is belief or dis- 
belief, without evidence; and why they disbelieve, 
few of the present age can tell. They have other 
attentions, than the meager sophisms of irreligion; 
and are therefore well content with the conclusions 
without the.premises. 

Fortunately for mankind, there has arisen out of 
this vile system of disputation, anarchy of belief 
and disbelief, a religion called the religion of the 
Quakers; and although the great have nothing to 
do with this simple original worship, I shall make 
a few remarks upon it, because I am conscious, 
you are as yet ignorant of its beauty, importance 
and truth. 

It appears to me, my Charlotte, that the progress 
taade by this interesting people, vulgarly called 
Quakers, and officially called Friends; above all] 


other sects, in simplifying Christianity, anc freeing 
it from those mixtures which have so much dis- 

raced and abused it, has been so extaordinary, that 
it may justly set them at the head of all reformers, 


jand stamp them with a decisive character, in which 


their little peculiarities of manner are unworthy of 
remark. In the first place, they are the only sect 
who adinit no priests or ministers, as a separate 
order of men, into their cqnstitution; an advantage 
of so capital a nature, that some think, it is well 
worth purchasing, by the institution of a distinct 
society for that direct purpose as For what a 
legion of evils does this cut off? Not to mention 
the greater mischiefs, which the struggles for wealth 
and power, by an established clergy, have in all 
counties occasioned. Are not their rivalries, their 
parties, their controversies, their interests, their in- 
termeddlings, the bane of concord and brotherly af- 
fection in all the communities of separatists?—Does 
not their ordinate authority, frequently as much in- 
fringe the rights and privileges of private congrere. 
tions, as it always does of national churches? Do 
they not afford ready means of laying at the feet of 

ower, the political influences of dissenting bodies? 
t would be too much to assert, that it never was 


the approbation of the wise and good, That you 
may beone of the iatter number, is the prayer of 
CAROLINE. 


MILITARY OUTRAGE IN FLORIDA. 
From the New York American. 

Under this head, in the New York American, of 
26th March, we published some letters from Flori- 
da—handed to us by a gentleman incapable of im- 
posing upon us as true what he had any reason to 
suppose even doubtful—which imputed to the offi- 
cers in command at Tampa Bay, gross violations, 
as they appeared, of the rights of citizens. 

We received, some days ago, the following de- 
tailed answer to these charges, which, however 
long, we publish entire; and deem them, as we pre- 
sume our readers will, quite couclusive, as_ to the 
right of the officers to take the course they did— 
and of the misapprehension as to the extent of the 
reservation of land for public purpuses, under 
which the letters published by us must have been 
written. 

We have great pleasure in finding—what, indeed, 
we almost asa matter of course anticipate, when 
regular officers are concerned—that notwithstand- 








in the contemplation of the founder of the Christian 
religion, to institute such a body of men, and that 
the supposed necessity of them, is contradictory to 
the notion of a Divine Revelation, freely and clear- 
ly communicated in writing; but we cannot help 
lamenting at least, that so many corruptions, for- 
geries and interpolations of scripture, which they 
have been accnsed of, should deform the page of 
history. 

Secondly, I find the Quakers are the only people, 
who have completely detached religion from state 
policy, and thereby avoided that doubtful combina- 
tion, of two dissimilar interests; which has too fre- 
quently spoiled and calumniated both. 

They have confined religion to its proper province 
of amending the hearts and lives of men; and have 
abhorred the plan of making it subservient to the 
narrow and, temporary purposes of a party, or a 
government. They have not dared to enlist the 
Almighty in the service of a particular nation, 
or to point his thunders against their fellow crea- 
tures merely because their worldly interests inter- 
ferred. 

They have not set apart days for the religious 
celebration, or commemoration of public events; 
the final consequence of which, no man can see, 
and which are regarded with totally different feel- 
ings by different parties.. Keeping theirown hands 
unstained with blood, they have viewed the shed- 
ding of blood by others as a subject of humiliation, 
rather than of thanksgiving; and if ever they of- 
fer prayers for national blessings, it is for those of 
peace, botherly love and righteousness, in which 
they desire that all mankind should equally parti- 
cipate, and as strenuously endeavor to effect. 

Thirdly, I do not know that they differ from other 
Christians in their speculative notions of the effica- 
cy of prayer; and the interposition of Providence 
in human concerns; yet I can see, that they are 
much more weary and reserved than others, in 
making petitions fur particular favors; and hence, 
according to my judgment, they preserve a greater 
consistency in the theory of divine perfections, and 
inculcate a more tranquil and reverential submission 
to the will of the Deity. In this respect they are 
a strong contrast to the Puritans of the last centu- 
ry and the first Methodist of this, whose copious 
and minute addresses to heaven, often degenerated 
into indecent familiarity, and a querulous impudent 
importunity. yee: 

Fourthly, by boldly discarding, instead of endea- 
voring to simplify and rationalize those rites of re- 
ligion, which, from a kind of emblematical veil, 
thrown about them, will always be abused and mis- 
understood by the vulgar and fanciful, they have 
eradicated from among themselves, a vast mast of 
superstition and error, from which no sect that re- 
tains them, is entirely free; and which, in some, 
has almost overwhelmed all that is valuable in reve- 
lation. How far they have been justified, in doing 
this, from the authority of scripture, I do not in- 
quire; but, the advantage of baving got rid of such 
inlets to false opinion, must be manifest to all, who 
are capable of making comparisons, and of valuing 
the peace and happiness of mankind. 

On the whole, it appears to me, that no society 
of Christians ever required the essential of their re- 
ligion at so cheap a rate, or in so pure a form; aud 
these privileges are so intrinsically valuable, that I 
should not doubt of the ability of sucha sect to 
maintain its ground, even though it were to resign 
its little peculiarities of speech and dress. But this 
is a measure I would by no means recommend to 
them; their dress in particnlar should never be re- 
nounced; its simplicity may expose them to the ri- 





dicule of fools, but at the same time, secure them 


ing contrary appearances, the conduct of these 
officers was, in this case, entirely in comformity 
with law. 

Fort Brooks, Tvmpa bay, E. F. April 23, 1839. 

In the American of the 26th of March, 1839; we 
read with surprise an article headed with the words 
“military outrage in Florida.” The surprise we 
feit arose from the editorial remarks preceding the 
letters, which are published at length—for the edi- 
tors of the American have generally been suppos- 
ed to understand enough of the situation of tne 
officers of the army, and their relation to those 
who complain of outrages and military oppression, 
as to have been expected to have at least withheld 
an opinion till an examination of the grounds on 
both sides of the question would justify them in 
doing so. The officer in command at Tampa is 
unknown to the editors—and this, we feel, should 
have led them to exercise much suspicion, of such 


however respectable. 

We thank the editors for the offer of the privi- 
lege granted to those upon whom even the sen- 
tence of death is pronounced; and for the purpose 
of doing ourselves justice in the eyes of many of 
the readers of the American, will proceed to place 
before the public the whole statement of the case, 
part of which they have had from an individual, of 
whose responsibility the public themselves must 
now be the judges. 

’ The following correspondence will place the 
whole transaction in the light in which it actually 
occurred. 

Fort Brooks, Jan. 3d, 1839. 

Sir: I deem it my duty to apprise you, thata 
citizen by the name of James Lynch, is building on 
the public ground at this place, within fifty yards 
of the hospital—and I discovered yesterday that 
the said Lynch has been cutting timber on the pub- 
lic lands, within about 3 miles of this place. Be- 
lieving as I do, that he has no authority to act thus, 
1 make this report to you, as you may have the au- 
thority, as you have the means, of preventing these 
abuses. With great respect, your ob’t serv’t 

(Signed) 8. B. DUSENBERY, 
Ass’t. quarter master. 
To lieut. col, Cummings, commandant. 


Fort Brooks, E. F. Jan. 3, 1839. 

Srr: T herewith enclose a statement of captain 
Dusenbery, assistant quartermaster of this post, in 
relation to an intrusion on the public lands in the 
vicinity, and beg leave to add, that the person he 
has named is now cutting and destroying the best 
of the timber in the neighborhood of this post, 
which is now becoming scarce and much needed 
for the public service. 

It seems that he claims the ground on which the 
Seminole negroes are encamped as his own, and a 
few days ago applied to me to have them removed, 
that he might build a house on the spot. This re- 
quest, of course, has not been granted. % 

Having reported these facts to maim er milita- 
ry superior, i conceive that I have discharged my 
duty. T would respectfully beg leave to suggest, 
however, that if the U. S, district attorney should 
be instructed to issue process against the intruders 
and bring them before a court, to_ answer for their 
tresspasees, it might have good effect, and prevent 
further difficulty, I am, sir, very respectfully, 
your ob’t serv’t, 

(Signed) A.CUMMINGS, ll. col. com’g. 
To brig. gen. Z. Taylor, com’g army of the south. 


In answer to the foregoing letter, It. col. Cam- 
mings received the following letters: ‘ 





exparte evidence of an outrage, from any’source, - 
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Ass°t adj. gen’ls office, Fort Clinch, Jen. 14, 1889. 

Srr: I have the honorto acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of the 3d inst. including a 
statement of capt. Dusenbery, acting quartermas- 
ter, relative to an intrusion on the public lands in 
the vicinity of Fort Brooks.’ I herewith transmit 

ou copies of a correspendence between col. D. 
Clinch, 4tb Ba ee the war department, and 
two letters from Elijah Hayward, esq. commission- 
er of public lands, on the same subject, in 1830, 
with a plot defining the limits of the reserve. 

From the above papers you will perceive that 
the government has made a reservation for military 
purposes at Tampa Bay, of sixteen miles square, 
and empowered the commanding officer to remove 
therefrom any person or persons who may have 
illegally settled there. é 

he eqannanding general, therefore, directs that 
no building be allowed to be erected within the 
limits of said reserve, without having previously 
obtained the sanction of the commanding officer; 
and any public timber that may have been cut im- 
properly, that you at once seize and convert to the 
use of the public service. I am, sir, &c. &c. 

(Signed) GEO. H. GRIFFIN, 4. 4. gen. 
To Lieut. col. Cummings, com’g officer at Fort 

Brooke. 
COPY. 

Adj. gen’ls office, Washington, June 28, 1838. 

Sir: Your letter of the 23d ult. respecting cer- 
tain persons who have located themselves near 
Fort Brooke for illegal and improper purposes, has 
been submitted to the secretary of war, and I now 
send you copies of a yoko ar a'r and a plot by 
which you will perceive the limits of the reserve 
near Tampa. 

All intruders on the public lands reserved by the 
governmeat near our military posts, and who may 
interfere with the discipline of the army by vend- 
ing ardent spirits, or who are found otherwise in- 
fringing regulations, of course ought to be remov- 
ed therefrom. Iam, sir, &c. &c. 

(Signed) R. JONES, adj. general. 


’ To brigadier gen’l Taylor. 


Head quarters, 4th infantry, 
Cantonment Brooke, February 9th, 1830. 
Srr: I have the honor to enclose you herewitha 
survey of 16 miles square around Cantonment 
Brooke to be reserved for military purposes, made 
by lieut. Morris, in compliance with instructions 
received froin the general-in-chief, dated 23d April, 
1829. ) 
I request that the commanding officer of this 
ost be empowered as early as practicable to use 
his discretion in preventing settlers from occupying 
this section of public land, and to remove such per- 
sons already located upon it as he may deem proper. 
With much respect, &c. &c. 
(Signed) . L. CLINCH, col. 4th infantry. 
Col. R. Jones. adj. genl. Washington. 
® Boundaries of the military reserve at Tampa bay 
in East Florida; commencing at the mouth of Hills- 
borough or Loch-cha-pop-ca river, thence south- 
wardly along the Hillsborough bay shore eight 
miles; thence due west across the land to Tampa 
Bay three miles and a half, thence along the eastern 
shore of Tampa Bay northwardly twelve miles; 
thence due north six miles; thence due east sixteen 
niles; thence due south sixteen miles; thence due 
west three and a half miles to the east shore of 
Hillsborough bay; thence up stream along the east- 
ern shore, following its meanders, including the 
island opposite Cantonment Brooke to the place of 
beginning; all whichis required for military purpo- 
ses. (Signed ) 
ALEX. MACOMB, maj. gen. commd’g. 


Head quarters of the army, 
Washington, Aug. 31, 1830. 
To the secretary of war: 
I request that the land office may be directed to 
make a reservation of the above described land. 
(Signed) ALEX. MACOMB, 
maj. gen. commd’g. 


General land office, 10th Dec. 1830. 

Srr: I have the honor to apErie you that the 
president of the United States has approved of the 
reservation for military purposes at Cantonment 
Brooke of sixteen miles square, recommended 
by the documents accompanying your letter of the 
9th inst. 

The necessary instructions have been given to 
the surveyor general of Florida to respect the re- 
serve accordingly. With great respect, &c. &c. &c. 


(Signed) 
‘ELUAH HAYWARD, commissioner. 


To hon. J. H. Eaton, secretary of war. 





General land office, \7th December, 1830. 
Sir: Agreeably to your request of the 14th inst. 
there is herewith transmitted a copy of the plot of 
reservation of sixteen miles square at Cantonment 
Brooke, as sanctioned by the president of the Unit- 
ed States; also a copy of the letter of col. Clinch, of 
the 9th of February, 1830, and a copy of the cita- 
tion of the boundaries of the reserve recommended 
by the general-in-chief. I have the honor to be, &c. 
&e. (Signed) ELIJAH HAYWARD, 
commissioner. 
To the hon. J. H. Eaton, secretary of war. 


The two following letters will finish this selection 
on the subject of the “military outrages,” in pre- 
venting buildings from being erected on the reserve 
in despite of military authority: 

General hospital, Fort Brooke, Jan. 26, 1839. 

I would respectfully represent to the general that 
there is at present residing, adjoining the hospital, 
a large numberof whites, blacks and Indians, that 
the numerous and still turther contemplated erec- 
tions of buildings and shantees by different individu- 
als in the immediate vicinity, is not only a source 
of annoyance and destruction to the maintenance of 
proper discipline among the sick, but cannot fail to 
prore a fraitful cause of disease on the approaching 

ot weather, by the congregation and consequent 
accumulation of filth, of such a mixed population. 

(Signed) N. 8. JARVIS, surgeon U. S. A. 


Fort Brooke, Florida, January 26, 1839. 
GENERAL: The above has been submitted to me, 
and I fully concur in opinion with surgeon Jarvis, 
and would add, that a permanent occupancy of the 
ground immediately surrounding the hospital, with 
shantees, &c. will not only incommode the sick and 
destroy the discipline of the hospital, but if persist- 
ed in, will eventually result ina forced abandonment 
of the premises now occupied for hospital purposes. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) R. C. WOOD, 
Surgeon and medical director. 

Gen. Z. Taylor, commanding army of the south. 


In the case of Mr. Lovelace we will merely say, 
that as the post sutler had made an official applica- 
tion for protection, and as the commanding officer 
was in fall possession of all the lawful powers of 
preventing new accessions to the number of our va- 
luable citizens, how much soever he doubted the 
propriety of the military ejectment of those already 
located here, it was highly uncivil for Mr. Lovelace, 
or any one else, to attempt to force himself or his 
goods upon the military reserve, especially as he had 
been officially informed that he hid tio permission to 
land his goods, and would do so at his peril. And 
as the general reader of the American will not rea- 
dily understand why Mr. Lovelace did not possess 
a “common right, guarantied by the laws of the 
country,” we will take the trouble of quoting the 
following selections from the regulations of the ar- 
my, for his consideration: 

‘Article xxxii. 1. The sutlers are to be treated 
with respect, and protected in their places.” 

“6. For the privilege enjoyed by the sutler, he 
shall be siseoid whe held to pay to the post fund, at 
the end of every two months, or oftener, as may be 
determined by the council of administration, at a 
rate not exceeding fifteen cents a montlrfor ever 
officer and enlisted soldier serving at the post; the 
monthly average number of such persons to be de- 
termined equitably by the said council.” 


‘“‘ The conmanding officer will lend his authority as 
often as may be necessary, to protect, within his local 
command, the privilege of the sutler; and no further 
tax or burden, in any shape beyond what is herein 
authorised, will be imposed on him.” 

We merely ask the question, whether the arrival 
of an individual with $20,000 worth of goods, open- 
ly expressing a disregard of all military authority— 
and paying none of the assessments, and under none 
of the restrictions of the sutler, and having few, if 
any, but those connected directly or indirectly with 
the army, to furnish with goods, would not interfere 
with the privileges of the sutler? 

Under these circumstances the commanding offi- 
cer of the post referred the case to the commanding 
general then present, who sustained colonel Cum- 
mings in the exercise of his military authority; and 
refused perinission to Mr. Lovelace to land his goods; 
and as the attempt was persisted in, the result was, 
that Mr. Lovelace and his accomplices were very 
shortly secured, and sent with his goods to the ves- 
sel from whence they came. 

Permission has since been granted by the com- 
manding general to Mr. Lovelace to locate at this 
ost... 
F It is not our intention to weigh the merits of the 
assertion, that the conduct of the co.namanding offi- 


, Se 
cer in the above cases was ‘viewed as an arbitray 
stretch of power,” by some of the officers here. d 

We hope for the credit of the service that this as. 
\sertion is no better sustained than the rest of the al. 
legations of the correspondent of the American 

But if we are so unfortunate as to be mistaken, and 
these opinions have been actually expressed, it 
time these officers should be reminded that they re. 
ceive their commissions from the president, while 
reposing special trust and confidence in their patriotism 
valor, lity and abilities, ami to remember that 
their commissions are to continue in force during the 
150 ie of ihe president of the United States for the 

ime being. vaicen 

We have not gone thus into detail for the purpose 
of intering into a contest or of commencing a con. 
troversy. We deprecate the necessity o having 
thus to appear before the- public—not because we 
fear the most minute investigation of our conduct— 
for we belong to the public—but because we are 
well aware of the fact, that many have read, and 
reading, have believed, charges against absent offi. 
cers, who will never see their refutation. 
: We hope the editors of the New York American, 
land all others, may rest assured, that they will find, 
{if they will be at the trouble of an examination, the 
‘charges of “military outrages” elsewhere, about as 
well grounded as they have been in “Florida.” 


J. M. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE. 
LETTER FROM THE COMMITTEE TO MR, STEVENS. 
Harrisburg, Saturday morning, May 11, 1839. 

Sir: The comumittee appointed by the honse of 
representatives ‘‘to inquire whether Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, a meinber elect froin the county of Adams, 
has not forfeited his right toa seat in the house,” 
will meet for that purpose in the east committee 
room of the house, on Monday next, at 4 o’elock, 
P.M. or at an earlier period, if you desire it, where 
you may attend and be heard., 

CLARLES M. HEGINS, chairman. 

Thaddeus Stevens, esq. 











MR. STEVENS’ REPLY. 
Harrisburg, May 13, 1839. 

Srr: I received your letter of the 1ith instant, 
informing me that the committee appointed by the 
house of representatives ‘to inquire whether Thad- 
deus Stevens, a member elect from the county of 
Adams, has not forfeited his right to a seat in the 
house,’ will meet on Monday next, when | might 
attend and be heard. 

{ decline to appear before the committee, because 
[ will not conseitto a palpable violation of the con- 
stitution and laws. If, as on recent occasions, I am 
compelled by force to witness such scenes, I can at 
least withhold from them my sanction, both express 
and iinplied. . 


The resolution admits the legality of my election 
and return, but proposes to inquire whether I have 
not forfeited my seat before my admission into the 
house. The grounds of such forfeiture are not 
specified in the resolution, and I can only infer them 
from the remarks of the original mover of the reso- 
lution, T. B. McElwee. As set forth by him, they 
consist in non-user, misuser, contempt of the house 
by calling it an illegal body—the offspring of a 
inob; aud for sundry personal improprieties. No 
constitutional disqualification was or is alleged, an« 
for none other can the house, without an illegal ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power, prevent a member elect 
from taking his seat. Expulsion for good cause, 
after admission, stands on different grounds, and is 
authorised by the constitution. 


I think it will trouble the committee to find a 
precedent of the declared forfeiture for non user of 
an elective representative office. For two whole 
sessions, the minority inthe British parliament ab- 
sented themselves from the house. Yet, neither 
the king, the speaker, nor the majority dared to ex- 
ercise the high-handed tyranny now attempted by 
what is called the house of representatives of Penn- 
sylvania. 


That certain public executive or ministerial offi- 
ces may be forfeited for non-user in England, where 
no written paramount constitution exists, is true. 
The business of several departments of government 
could not otherwise be transacted.. But it must be 
a conlinuing non-user. It would be toolate to de- 
clare the forfeiture after the officer had taken pos- 
session of his office, and was ready to discharge its 
duties. The forfeiture is a remedy against public 
inconvenience, and nota punishment upon an of- 
fender. But.in constitutional governments no such 
forfeiture takes place, except for the causes and in 
the mode pointed out in the constitution itself. 

In the present case, the majority did. not seem fo 
consider the public business as suffering by my ab- 
sence, nor claim aright «= Swe~ *- “~-eeartttr 
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tion, to forfeit my seat; else they would have de- 

clared it vacant before the adjournment, and given 

my constituents a new election during the vacation, 
so that they might be represented in the present 

cession. No intimation of a vacancy, no step to 

supply it, was taken, until I appeared to take the 

oath and use the office. The house, therefore, seems 

rather anxious to create than to supply a vacancy. 

I need hardly notice the allegation of the mis-user 
of an office which I have been prevented from 
using at all. } 

The right to exclude a member elect for speaking 
or writing comet proapree 4 of the house or its pro- 

and dangerous position. Until 
a member elect has taken the requisite oaths, he can 
no more participate in the proceedings of the house, 
nor is he any more subject to its jurisdiction, than 
a private citizen. Individuals may be punished by 
the house for corrupt attempts upon its integrity, by 
attempting to bribe its members, or for disturbing 
and interrupting its proceedings, as in the case of 
the December mob, but not for any written or print- 
ed comments on its proceedings, however severe.— 
The sixth section of the ninth article (the declara- 
tion of rights) of the constitution declares that “the 
printing press shall be free to every person who under- 
takes to examine the proceedings of the legislature or 
any branch of government, and no law shall ever be 
made to restrain the right thereof.”” Any thing which 
J may have published, theretore, is not subject to 
your supervision, if the constitution be yet consi- 
dered as existing. 

If{ werean admitted member, and should de- 
mean myself indecorously and disorderly towards 
that body, the house has the power of expulsion.— 
And if calling it an ‘illegally organized body—the 
offspring of a mob,” as was contended in debate, be 
sufficient cause for expulsion, I think I may safely 
promise to furnish an excuse for that act soon after 
my admission. I do consider the “Hopkins house” 
a “usurping” body; but, like all other usurpers hav- 
ing possession of the government, de fucto, its acts 
will be binding, for good or evil, on the state.— 
Hence my constituents have thought proper to ask 
me to take my seat, and attempt to moderate an evil 
which is now without remedy. 

If the committee should occupy the ground point- 
ed out by the mover of the resolution, and sit in 
judgment upon the decency and morality of my con- 
duct, I must still further object to the tribunal. I 
mean no disrespect to the committee; for a majority 
of thein [ feel a high regard; but the whole question 
on their report will be again in the power of the 
majority of the house, and [ cannot agree to admit 
the intellectual, moral, or habitual competency of 
Thos. B. McElwee, his compeers, coadjutors and 
followers, to decide a question of decency and mo- 
rals. 

For myself personally I feel no anxiety for the 
result of this inquiry, or the reasons which may be 
given for it, and to put which upon the journal I 
a was the chief object of this proceeding.— 

y only anxiety is that the constitution may not 
be further violatec, and that the people may vet 
have some ground to hope that LrpErty, although 
deeply wounded, inay not expire. 

I owe my acknowledgments to the committee 
for their prompt attention to this business, and 
trust it may be speedily finished. With proper re- 
Spect, your obedient servant, 

THADDEUS STEVENS. 

Charles W. Hegins, esq. chairman committee, &c. 

THE PROTEST 
Of the democratic members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, against the proceedings of the ma- 
jority of that body in relation to Mr. Stevens. 

The undersigned, members of the house of repre- 
sentatives, present the following reasons for their 
vote on the resolution that the admission of Thad- 
deus Stevens «be postponed for the present, and 
that a committee of five be appointed to investigate 
the claims of the said Thaddeus Stevens to a seat 
in the house of representatives of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and whether he has, if 
duly elected, forfeited his seat by mal-conduct.”— 
And the undersigned demand, under the rules of 
this house, that these reasons be placed upon the 
journal thereof. 

The third section of the first article of the con- 
stitution provides; that ‘“‘no person shall be a re- 
presentative who shall not have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and have been a citizen and in- 
habitant of the state three years next preceding his 
election, and the last year thereof an inhabitant of 
the district in and for which he shall be chosen a 
representative, unless he shall have been absent on 
tre buble business of the United States or of this 

ate. 


It is not disputed by the majority in this house, 


pointed out in this article, or either of them, are 
possessed by Thaddeus Stevens; nor is it pretended 
that he was not elected a representative of tae 
county of Adams, and that the certificate of his 
election was made out, and returned through the 
secretary of the commonwealth, according to the 
provisions of the several acts relating to elections, 
now in force, and in strict conformity with the es- 
tablished usages of this house. 

We contend therefore, 1st. That in the absence 
of a constitutional disqualification, the speaker 
cannot refuse to administer the oath of office toa 
member elect, when he appears at the bar to be 
sworn; nor can the house, without an illegal as- 
sumption of power, exclude such member elect 
from a seat. The inquiry. contemplated by the 
resolution above referred to, cannot therefore be 
ordered, because the house has no power to punish 
a member elect for mal-conduct before admission. 
It matters not how grave may be the charges 
brought against him—it matters not how gross may 
be his mal-conduct as a private individual—it is of 
no consequence that he may have spoken or writ- 
ten disrespectfully of the house or of its members. 
The constitution nowhere indicates these things 
as operating to disqualify a member elect from 
taking his seat in the first instance, and the house 
has no legal power to raise a committee to try an 
offender whom they have no power to punish if 
found guilty of the charges preferred against him. 

We contend, 2d. That the principles advocated 
in this house, that non user of office is sufficient to 
work forfeiture, is false and untenable in law as 
regards an elective representative office, and that 
no precedent can be found even among the parlia- 
mentary records of Great Britain for the establish- 
ment of such a doctrine, though in that country 
the parliament is the supreme power, and there is 
no written constitution to restrain it, unless the 
magna charta and the bill of rights may be con- 
sidered to be such. It is true, that in England 
there are offices of an executive character, of 
which non user may cause a forfeiture; but even 
there the forfeiture must be declared while the 
non user continues, and before the claimant shall 
appear to assume the duties of his trust. In a re- 
publican government, where the constitution is the 
supreme law, no forfeiture can take place, except 
for causes indicated by.the constitution itself. 

We contend, 3d. That this house has no power 
to exclude a member elect for writing or speaking 
contemptuously of the house, its proceedings, or 
its members—because a member elect, being un- 
qualified by oath, is to such intents and purposes a 
private citizen; and the seventh section of the 
uinth article of the constitution, which declares 
that “the printing press shall be free to every per- 
son who undertakes to examine the proceedings of 
the legislature, or any bianch of government, and 
no law shall ever be made to restrain the right 
thereof,” withdraws the citizen from any jurisdic- 
tion which the legislature may seek to exercise 
for the use of this privilege. 

We contend, 4th. ‘That no vacancy has been 
created in the representation of the county of 
Adams by death or resignation; and that in no 
other conceivable mode could the seat of Thaddeus 
Stevens have been vacated, but by the action of 
the house or by law. He could not be expelled, 
because he was not a qualified member of the 
house, and the house had no power of expulsion 
from a seat he did not hold. 

It cannot be pretended that he has resigned, for 
the reason that he could not resign to any other 
than the presiding officer of the body of which he 
was a member elect; and no such resignation has 
been made. 

The people of Adams county who elected him to 
a seat in this house, could not have received his 
resignation, nor could they have proceeded to fill 
by a new election the place so resigned; because 
such an election would not be valid under the con- 
stitution, nor could the house have recognised its 
validity by receiving the returns. 

If a vacancy could have been created by a reso- 
lution of the house, or by law; then, if such reso- 
lution or law had been passed, it would have been 
the duty of the speaker, in accordance with the 
nineteenth section of the first article of the consti- 
tution, and the provisions of the act of the 10th of 
February, 1799, to issue his writ directed to the 
sheriff of Adams county, commanding’ him, on a 
day therein expressed, to hold an election for the 
supply of the vacancy. No such resolution or law 
has been passed, and therefore the right of Thad- 
deus Stevens to a seat in this house has never been 
impaired, and cannot now be disputed. 

For these reasons the undersigned do solemnly 
PROTEST against the action of the majority én 
refusing to admit Thaddeus Stevens, a member 





“or by any member of it, that the qualifications 


elect from the county of Adams, to his seat in this 


Jos. Co 
John Sheriff, 
Jno. K. Zeilin, 


John Morrison, 


Henry 8. Spackman, 
J. M. Hinchman, 
G. Kintzle, 


house—believing that such refusal is a direct vio- 
lation of the law and the constitution, and involves 
a principle destructive of the rights and liberties of 
the re of this commonwealth. 

eman Fisher, Charles Kettlewell, 
William Morton, 
William A. Crabb, 
James Sprott, 
Martin Kendig, 
Jonas Keim, 


William M. Watts, 
A. N. Cassel, 
William A. Penniman, 


G. R. Smith, Beynard vibe A 
R, M. Barnard, * William McClaran, jr. 
Robert Carothers, J. F. Cox, 


William Ramsey, 


H. G. Long, Samuel Hutchins, 


William K. Correy, _ Jobn Funk, 
John McDowell, Christian Ehrman, 
M. Richardson, Jacob Gratz, 


T. 5. Cunningham, 
Francis Beaty, 
Joseph Konigmacher. 
I was not present, but concur in the objections 
to the proceedings of the house. 
Tuomas 8. Smiru. 
_ I also was absent, but concur in the above objec- 
tions. B. G. Herr. 
I also was absent, but concur in the above. 
J. CUNNINGHAM. 
Although not present when the vote was taken 
on the resolution referred to, I cheerfully concur 
in the above protest. 
Samvet A. PuRVIANCE. 





HON. T. H. BENTON.. 
From the Fulton ( Mo.) Jeffersonian. 

The hon. T. H. Benton arrived in this city on 
Tuesday evening; his room is at the City Hotel, 
where he is at all times extremely happy to see and 
converse with his friends. As at St. Louis, and as 
has been his practice for many years, col. B. de- 
clines the honor from his friends of public dinners. 
The following is the invitation given him at Ful- 
ton, and his letter on declining the same: 

Fulton, Mo. November 10, 1838.’ 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton: 

Srr: Your democratic fellow citizens of the coun- 
ty of Callaway, sensible of the services you have 
rendered the cause of democratic liberty, and de- 
sirous of evincing their love fur the cause, and 
their attachment to their benefactors, have appoint- 
ed the undersigned as a committee to wait upon 
you, and in their name to tender to you a dinner, to 
be had at any time your convenience may appoint. 
In discharging so agreeable a duty, permit us to 
say to you, that should your engagements allow, 
nothing would give us more pleasure than the honor 
of participating with you in such a dinner, and 
mingling in the social eclat of the festive board. 

In conclusion, we will just add, that in the de- 
mocratic citizens of Callaway you may always 
confidently look for support in your conflicts with 
the enemies of democratic liberty. That although 
defeat may for a time check her advance, yet, 
armed with the sword of truth, her arms will tri- 
umph, and the cause receive from the democrats of 
Callaway an efficient and powerful support. 

We are, dear sir, with sentiments of great regard 
and respect, your obedient servants, 

Larkin Craig. Charles B. Rogers, 

David Henderson, John Weston, 

John Jameson, William Huston, 

Samuel McConnell, John Coates, 

Thomas West, Micajah V. Harrison, 

Robert Glover, Ezra B. Sutton, 

William Smart, John Sampson, 

N. D. Bradley, Robert Reid, 

Jno. A. Hanna, John Moss. 


Fulton, November 12, 1838. 
GENTLEMEN: Want of time, and the. general 
rule which I have followed with respect to public 
dinners, will prevent me from having the pleasure 
of accepting the invitation with which I have been 
honored by you on the part of the democratic citi- 
zens of Callaway county. I am glad to see my 
fellow citizens generally, and travel slowly, stop- 
ping at intervals, for that purpose. I shall remain 
in this place until Tuesday, and shall be happy to 
exchange salutations, and to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of all who shall give me an co pate 
of doing so. For your kind invitation lam duly 
thankful and grateful; but it does not come within 
iny general rule of action to accept any public 
honor, or to. meet my fellow citizens in any formal 
or public way. I wish to see the citizens generally, 

without forin or ceremony, and at any hour durin 

my stay which is convenient to themselves; and 
hope in this manner to see as many, and to meet 
them as commodiously and agreeably, as could be 
done in a public assemblage. I had the honor to 





explain myself on this point to the members of the: 
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committee who presented the invitation, and 1 flat- 
ter myself that the mode of intercourse which I 
propose will be setts J understood by the citi- 
zens, and prove acceptable to. them. 7 

I have great pleasure, in travelling through the 
state, in witnessing the universal prosperity which 
pervades the land, and contrasting it with the pre- 
dictions of ruin. with which my ears have been 
stunned for several years ‘in congress. Our crops 
of every kind are the most abundant ever known, 
and that is a blessing for which we are indebted to 
a bountiful Providence and to the*industry of the 
agricultural and laboring classes. We have the 
best prices ever known for produce, property and 
labor; anid that isa blessing for which we are in- 
debted to the overthrow of the monopoly of the 
Bank of the United States, to the increase of gold 
and silver among us, and to the general policy of 
the administrations of gen. Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren. We have hard money for every body, so 
that every citizen that pleases can get “‘the better 
currency,’ the same as an “office holder;’’ and for 
this we are indebted to the firmness of the demo- 
cracy, which would not yield to federal fury, and 
to. the integrity of the New York banks, which 
would neither be vogged nor bullied by ‘‘cotton-bag- 
letters” into an indefinite prolongation of the sus- 


ension. 
A few years ago, and especially when we hada 
national bank and a federal administration, the 


price of produce, labor and property was only 
about the one-third, or the one-half of what it now 
is; and farming was then considered the poorest 
business which could be followed, and New Or- 
leans the meanest market that could be found. Now 
all this is reversed. Prices are now the best ever 
known; farming is the best business which a man 
can follow; and New Orleans is among the best 
markets in the union. The main cause of all this 
depression formerly was in the conduct of the Bank 
of the United States in collecting and carrying off 
specie, in accumulating bills of exchange upon 
New Orleans, and in making vast loans to a few 
monopolizing favorites who could then knock 
down prices as low as they pleased. The specie 
thus collected and carried from the south and west 
in the short space of ten years previous to 1882, 
amounted to above forty-two millions of dollars, (a 
full proportion of it from Missouri); a drain of the 
precious metals sufficient of itself to destroy all 
prices, to,derange all dealings, to paralize all in- 
dustry, and cripple all local banks. These were 
the causes of the depression some years ago. The 
main causes of our present prosperity is in the 
increase of our specie; the breaking down of the 
monopoly of the Bank of the United States, and 
in releasing New Orleans‘from the dominion of her 
branch at that place. The specie in the union has 
been increased in six years from twenty millions to 
one hundred millions of dollars—an increase which 
is of itself sufficient to raise prices, to restore deal- 
ings, to invigorate industry, and to enable all sol. 
vent banks to pay specie for their notes. 

My residence in St. Louis, where there was a 
branch of the United States bank, and my travels 
in. other parts, and especially in New Orleans 
where there was another, enabled me to observe 
the workings of that institution, and to see that so 
far as business was concerned, it was nothing but 
a collector and exporter of specie, and a favorer 
of monopolizers, usurers and politicians; and that, 
so far as politics was concerned, it was nothing but 
a federal machine, working incessantly to elevate 
federalism, and to depress democracy; and seeing 
all this I was one of the foremost to take my stand 
among those who were “uncompromisingly oppos- 
ed to the renewal of its charter. 

The prosperity which now gladdens the land, 
took its commencement, and has been in a regular 
course of increase, from the time that we first broke 
the power of the bank atthe veto session of 1832, 
(with the exception of transient interruptions from 
the panics), aud it will be permanent if the bank 
and its confederates willletit alone. But they will 
not let it alone. They will not let prosperity con- 
tinue, because that prosperity is fatal to them. The 
federal party, with all its forty names, has never 
been able to live upon any thing but public distress; 

ublic prosperity kills them, and this they know. 

ublic calamities revive them; and, therefore, we 
see the same insolent exultation in all their leaders 
over every species of national misfortune, whether 
it be a British victory over our armies in time of 
war, or a bank—made distress over our citizens in 
time of peace. A continuation of the present pros- 
verity. will expunge the party, not by black lines, 
but by a clean and total rubbing out. New distress 
is indispensable to them. 

The late bank suspension (which wasa contrived 
piece of business, and one of the objects of the dis- 
tribution law) was fully counted upon to restore 


the federal party and its tutelary deity—the Bank 
of the United States—to full power; but it was made 
at the wrong time. It was a master stroke but 
wrong timed. It should have been made in the 
fourth, instead of the first, year of Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration: it was premature. Its authors did 
their best to make it last until the next presidential 
election; but the democracy and the New York 
banks forced the resumption, and now there is no 
alternative but to make a new suspension for the 
elections of 1840. It is a bad chance, but it is the 
only chance. They are dead withont it; and, ac- 
cordingly, all the preparations are now in full pro- 
gress for that catastrophe. The preliminary steps 
are already taken. An expansion of the paper cur- 
rency has commenced, to be followed at the proper 
time by a sudden contraction, and the consequent 
stoppage of the banks, and the general derangement 
of the business ofthe country. ~ 

The president of the Bank of the United States, 
a few years ago, in answer to interrogatories from 
a committee of the senate, declared ‘that there 
were but few state banks which the Bank of the 
United Stutes could not destroy by an exercise of its 
power;”’ and the saine president has lately declared 
that his bank is stronger than it ever was. We 
know it is more wicked, and we have his authority 
that it is more powerful: and upon this power and 
this wickedness the confederates now build their 
designs. Agencies of that institution are estab- 
lished in the south and west to gather up specie 
and ship it to Philadelphia, to push into circulation 
millions upon millions of the notes of that bank, 
and collect bills of exchange upon New York and 
New Orleans to exhaust those cities of their specie 
when the crops are coming in. At the same time, 
the political party identified with this bank are cry- 
ing out for an increase of banks and banking capi- 
tal, and for increased issues of small notes under 
twenty dollars. They are encouraging the intro- 
duction of small notes and post notes from all the 
neighboring states, and they are doing every thing 
in their power to promote the paper, and to dimi- 
nish the gold and silver circulation. This is what 
isgoingon. Philadelphia is the source from which 
these machinations issue, and the south and west 
are the devoted theatres of operations. Without 
referring to other states, I take leave to point your 
attention to our own, and to ask you to observe what 
is now passing among ourselves. Agencies are es- 
tablished among us to import paper, and to export 
specie; there are houses in St. Louis which should 
have this inscription over their doors: ‘Paper mo- 
ney importing and hard money exporting warehouses.” 
Your own bank lives the life of a coon treed by the 
hunter. It dare not put out notes to the amount of 
specie for fear of being run upon and blewn up, no 
more than the coon would dare to come down from 
the tree while the dogs were lying in wait for him 
at its root. United States bank notes are exchang- 
ed for Missouri notes, the specie drawn for them 
and shipped; they are exchanged for specie direct, 
and-the specie shipped; they are exchanged for bills 
of exchange on New York and New Orleaus, and 
these hills are sent to those cities to draw specie 
from them. The United States Bank notes thus 
received are themselves remitted to the east as east- 
ern funds, and thus the state loses both the specie 
which it had and the notes which it received for 
them. In‘iact the notes are sent out to capture 
specie, and to return with it. This is the case with 
the eastern notes which are imported; not so with 
western, and with the miserable post notes! These 
are retained for domestic consumption, and sent 
into the country, and perseveringly pushed into the 
hands of the farmers; and in a little time, if these 
operations are allowed to go on, there will be no- 
thing but this trash in their hands. ‘The state will 
then be ready for the new suspension, the new 
panic, and the new distress, which will be 
charged, of course to any thing that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren may door say, no matter what, about that 
time. 

The arrestation of these measures is partly, not 
wholly, the business of the federal government; 
and that government is endeavoring todo its part 
by increasing the gold and silver circulation, re- 
straining the small note circulation under twenty 
dollars, divorcing bank and state, restoring hard 
money payments at the federal treasury, preventing 
the resuscitation of the king bank, advocating the 
responsibility of incorporated stockholders, pro- 
moting a general reformation of the banking sys- 
tem, and exposing the unsafe, the unsolid, the de- 
lusive and fatal practice of banking upon each 
other’s paper. Most of these measures of preven- 
tion required the aid of the state peepee and 
none more so than the suppression of the pestilen- 
tial issue of small paper. The circulaiion or sup- 





pression of this kind of paper has now become one 
of the regular points of controversy between the 








federal and democratic parties; and the doctrines 
of the democratic party may be seen in genera} 
Jackson’s messages, in Mr. Van Buien’s letter to 
Sherrod Williams, and in the present practice of 
the general government, which neither receives nor 
pays out any note below twenty dollars. 

hé-democratic administration is doing its part 
to arrest the impending mischief; but every state 
can do much for itself, and Missouri, especially, 
can do every thing for herself. She is large enough, 
rich enough in native resources, and far enough re. 
moved from the sources of hostile action to protect 
her own currency, She-can regulate it herself, and 
make it what she pleases within the limits of the 
constitution of the United States. She is as large 
as England, has as many elements of inherent 
wealth, is not yet enslaved by the paper system, 
and is a thousand miles off from thaf unchartered 
Bank of the United States which is now determin. 
ed to go on as a national bank without a national 
charter, to intrude her branches (agencies) into the 
states in defiance of their laws, and to harrass and 
destroy their currency until they give up, and ad. 
mit that they cmaapge ome without a king bank 
to rule over them. issouri is able to protect her. 
self from these machinations. It is her duty to 
protect herself. Her destiny is in her own hands; 
and, devoutly is it to be wished, that she may act 
up to the exigency of the occasion, and apply the 
remedies which the public good require. Respect- 
fully, gentlemen, your friend and fellow citizen, 

THOMAS H. BENTON, 
Messrs. Larkin Craig, David Henderson, John 
Jameson, and others. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
MR. BUCHANAN’S REPORT. 

The committee on foreign relations, to which was 
referred the ‘bill to provide for surveying the 
northeastern boundary line of the “United States, 
according to the provisions of the treaty of peace 
of seventeen hundred and eighty three,” have had 
the same under consideration, and now geport: 
That the first section of this bill directs “tH® presi- 

dent of the United States to cause the boundary line 
between the United States and the adjacent British 
provinces, from the source of the St. Croix river di- 
rectiy north to the highlands which divide the waters 
that fall into the Atlantic ocean from those which 
fall into the river St. Lawrence, thence along said 
highlands from the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
tothe northwesternmost head of Connecticut river, 
as particularly defined in the treaty surveyed and 
marked, and suitable monuments to be erected there- 
on, at such points as may be deemed necessary and 
important.” : 

The second section provides for the appointment 
of a commissioner and surveyor by the president, by 
and witb the advice and consent of the senate, “whos 
may employ such assistants, under the direction of 
the president, as shall be necessary, and who shail 
make an exact return of their proceedings to the 
president, with a correct map of the country over 
which said line passes, exhibiting the prominent 
points of its lopegnenss and the location of the marks 
and monuments by them made and erected. 

The third and last section merely provides for the 
compensation of the commissioner and surveyor. 

This bill, then, proposes that congress shall cre- 
ate a commission, independently of Great Britain, to 
run and mark the northeastern boundary of the Unit- 
ed States, conterminous with that of New Bruns- 
wick and Canada, provinces of the British empire. 
It asks no previous consent from Great Britain; it 





does not require that Great Britair. should become a » 


party to the survey; and yet that country has a 
common interest with the United States in the cor- 
rect establishment of this boundary, according to the 
treaty. It would be premature and inexpedient, 


the committee believe, to resort to such a course of 


separate action towards a neighboring and friendly 
ower, between which and the United States there 
is a reciprocal desire to maintain the most friendly 
relations, until every other means of amicably ad- 
justing the dispute shall be exhausted. Before the 
committee could recommend the adoption of such a 
measure tothe senate, they ought to be satisfied, be- 
ond a reasonable doubt, first, that the United States 
have a clear title to the disputed territory which 
would be embraced within their limits by the propos- 
ed survey; and, secondly, that no other and more 
friendly expedient remains untried of bringing this 
Jong pending controversy to a conclusion. 

The committee will, therefore, proceed to consider 
the question under this twofold aspect. And, first, 
in regard to our title. 

This title depends altogether upon the correct con- 
struction of the definitive treaty of peace between 
the United States and his Britannic majesty, con- 
cluded at Paris on the third day of September, one 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-three. 


——— 
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By the first article of this treaty, “his Britannic 

aiesty acknowledged the said United States, viz: 
wee Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island 

nd Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Penusylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
ia to be free, sovereign and independent states; that 
P treats with them as such; and for himself, his 
heirs and successors, relinquishes all claims to the 
overnment, property and territorial rights of the 
same, and every part thereof.” AY 

The United States had declared their indepen- 
dence almost seven years previous to the date of the 
treaty: They had Inaintained | this declaration be- 
fore the world; and the treaty is not only a solemn 
recognition ofthat independence by Great Britain, 
but an express acknowledginent that she treated with 
them as free, sovereign and independent states. We 
were equals treating with an equal. Great Britain 
was not a superior assigning territory to an inferior. 
No superiority was claimed on the one side, or 
would have been acknowledged onthe other. Great 
Britain then claimed no such prerogative as she now 
asserts, of assigning an appropriate boundary to the 
United States, as a new power, formerly under her 
dominion. The treaty must, therefore, be construed 
as a solemn agreement entered into by one sovereign 
and independent nation with another, equally sove- 
reign and‘independent. 

It was not necessary expressly to have prescribed 
the limits of the United States by the treaty. At 
jts date, the boundaries of each of the thirteen states 
were well known. The first article acknowledged 
each of thein to be sovereign and independent, and 
relinguished ‘all claim on the part of the British 


king to the government, propriety and _ territorial | 


rights of the same, and every part thereof,” and this 
would have been sufficient. , 

The commissioners who framed the treaty were, 
however, not content with sucha general recogni- 
Its second article proves their desire to pre- 
scribe the limits of our boundary in a manner so pre- 
cise and specific, as forever to prevent all disputes 
upon the subject. This second article is as follows: 

Art. 2. ‘‘And that all disputes which might arise 
in future, on the subject of the boundaries of the said 
United States, may be prevented, it is hereby agreed 
and declared, that the following are, and shall be, 
their boundaries, viz: from the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, viz: that angle which is formed by a 
line drawn due north from the source of the St. 
Croix riverto the highlands which divide those ri- 
vers that empty themselves into the river St. Law- 
rence from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
to the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river,”’ 


| &c. It is unnecessary here, to repeat any more of 


the treaty description. 

In every delineation of territory, the all important 
point is to fix the place of beginning with the great- 
est possible precision and certainty. To preveut 
all dispute thereafter, this was done by the commis- 
sioners. ‘*The northwest angle of Nova Scotia” was 
a well known point. This can be clearly established 
by the most authentic official documents, which, it 
will conclusively appear, from the highest intrinsic 
evidence, were before the commissioners at the time 
they formed the treaty. It is true that this point 
had never been fixed by actual survey, nor was it 
marked by the erection of any monument; but that 
it could be found upon the ground at the intersection. 
This northwest angle of Nova Scotia, which was no- 
torious, although the very spot had not been ascer- 
tained, was fixed upon as the place of beginning of 
our boundary, in order to prevent all future disputes; 
and yet, strange as it may appear this is the very 
point how contested by the British government. 

Vhether with any good reason, it will be the task of 
the committee to inquire. 

It is agreed by both parties that the map, called 

itchell’s map, a copy of which is annexed to this 
report, was the one used by the commissioners at 

€ formation of the treaty. It was published in 
1755, and bears upon its face an officiel stamps hav- 
ing been undertaken with the approbation and at the 
request of the lords commissioners for trade and 
plantations. Whoever may inspect this map will, at 
nee, perceive the natural formation of that region. 
he river St. Lawrence runs from the southwest 
towards the northeast; whilst numerous tributaries 
isiig in the highlands to the south of it, and passing 
horth through its valley, empty themselves into the 
main stream. These tributaries are all necessarily 
short; because the highlands from which they flow 
run at no great distance froin the river, and in pa- 
rallel direction to it, throughout its whole course. 
rom these highlands, on the south, proceed the 
ead waters of the Connecticut and Andoscoggin, 
€ Kennebec, the Penobscot, the St. John, and the 
stigouche, all flowing into the Atlantic ocean, 


throagh different bays. And here it may be observed, 


south side of these highlands, thoughout this whole 
region, which does not first empty itself into some 
Atlantic bay; not one of them flows directly into the 
main ocean. Such is the natural formation! High- 
lands running in a parallel direction with the St. 
Lawrence, and dividing the streains which fall into 
that river on the north, from those which seek the 
Atlantic ocean in the south. In 1755, when Mitch- 
ell’s map was published, the British possessions in 
North America did not extend north of the St. Law- 
rence.—At that period, it will appear from the map 
that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was to be 
found on the St. Lawrence, at the point intersected 
by the line running due north from the source of the 
St. Croix. This north line is distinctly marked upon 
the map. On the west of it, the words “New Eng- 
land” are printed in large letters, and on the east 
“Nova Scotia.” 

If this map were, alone, to be the guide, and if the 
place of beginning of our boundary, mentioned in the 
treaty, had been simply ‘‘the northwest angle of No- 
va Scotia,” without further qualification, the state of 
Maine would have extended to the St. Lawrence. 
In what manner was this northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia brought as far south as the highlands separat- 
ing the streams which flow in opposite directions to 
the St. Lawrence and to the Atlantic? In February, 
1763, Great Britain acquired Canada from France 
by treaty. Canada, New England and Nova Scotia 
being then all subject to the British crown, the 
king thought proper, in creating the province of 
Quebec, to extend its limits south of the St. Law- 
rence, so as to include the valley of that river. The 
reasons were obvious. Quebec the seat of govern- 
ment, was situate on its northern shore. It was one 
of the most important cities in North America, and 
the trade and business of the people along the nu- 
merous streams which flowed into the St. Lawrence 
from the highlands south of it, would naturally centre 
there.—Beside, it was obviously convenient that the 
limits of the different provinces should be regulated, 
as far as practicable, by the course of the rivers; and 
it would have been highly inconvenient that the val- 
ley south of the St. Lawrence, within the sight of the 
capital of the province of Quebec, and necessarily 
having constant intercourse with the opposite shore, 
should continue attached to remote and-distant go- 
vernments.—The king, therefore, by his proclama- 
tion, dated on the 7th of October, 1763, declared that 
the government of Quebec should be bounded, south 
of the St. Lawrence, by a line crossing that river 
and the Lake Champlain, in forty-five degrees of 
north latitude and passing “along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the sea, and also along the north coast of the bay des 
Chaleurs and the coast of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
to cape Rosiers.”” Thus the province of Quebec 
was extended south, so as to include the vale of the 
St. Lawrence, and its southern line was fixed along 
the highlands from whence its tributaries flowed. 
New England and Nova Scotia were deprived of this 
much of their former territory; but they still retained 
all that portion of it watered by streams whose sour- 
ces were on the south side of these highlands, and 
which emptied themselves into the sea. This was 
a natural and proper division. After the date of 
this proclamation, where was ‘the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia” to be found?—Can doubt or diffi- 
culty rest upon this question? We must look for if 
on the line running north from the source of the 
St. Croix, at the point where this line intersects the 
southern line of the province of Quebec, “running 
along the highlands which divide the rivers that 
empty themselves into the said river St. Lawrence, 
from those which fall into the sea.’ This point is, 
and necessarily must be, the northwest angle of No- 
va Scotia. It is demonstration itself. To run these 
two well described lines upon the face of the earth, 
is to ascertain that angle. The commissioners, 
therefore, who formed the treaty, well and wisely 
placed the beginning of our. boundary at a point 
which could be rendered absolutely certain, by mere- 
ly running these two lines. Those, who choose to 
examine Mitchell's map, will find that the due north 
line marked upon it from the source of the St. Croix, 
crosses the southern line of the province of Quebec, 
in these dividing highlands, about the forty-eight de- 
gree of north latitude. 

But the British government deemed it proper to 
fix the boundaries of the province of Quebec, even 
with more solemnity than by royal proclamation. 
This was done by an act of parliament passed in the 
year 1774, “for making more effectual provision for 
the government of the province of Quebec, in North 
America.” By this act, the separating boundary 
between that province on the north, and Nova Sco- 
tia and New England on the south, was still more 
clearly and distinctly defined than it had been in the 
proclaination. : 

The following language is employed, to wit: 





that there is not a single stream, which arises on the 


“bounded on the south by a line from the bay of 


——— 


Chaleurs, along the highlands which divide the ri- 
vers thatempty themselves into the river St, Law- 
rence, from those which fall into the sea, to a point 
in forty-five degrees of northern latitude on the 
eastern bank of the river Connecticut.” In_ both 
the proclamation and the act of parliament, the di- 
viding highlands are described in the very same lan- 
guage. ‘The highlands which divide the rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, 
from those which fall into the sea.” The termini of 
this boundary are more precisely fixed by the act of 
parliament than by the proclamation. This act 
makes the southern point of the line commence on 
the eastern bank. of the river Connecticut, in lati- 
tude forty-five, and terminate at the bay of Chaleurs. 
Its extremities are two well known natural objects. 
This bay is in latitude about forty-eight. The act 
of parliament seems to have been prepared with 
eat deliberation. It was intended to fix the boun- 
aries between the vast provinces of the same em- 
pire; and no act of legislation demands greater care 
and attention. The bay of Chaleurs on the north, 
in latitude forty-eight, and a point on the Connecti- 
cut, in latitude forty-five at the south, were to be 
the two extremities; and the intermediate line was 
to pass along the highlands running between these 
two points, which divide the rivers thatempty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence on the one hy from 
those falling into the sea upon the other. After this 
act of parliament, is it possible to conceive of a 
more extraordinary pretension, than it would have 
been in the government of Quebec to have claimed 
jurisdiction, not only tothese dividing highlands, 
whence streams flow into the St, Lawrence, but a 
hundred miles south and east of them, embracing a 
region of country watered by alarge river, the St. 
John, and its numerous tributaries flowing into the 
sea? -Sucha claim would have. broken down the 
barriers between these provinces, erected with so 
much care by the act of parliament, and made riveys 
running north into the St. Lawrence, mean the same 
thing as rivers running south intothe ocean. And 
yet the present atteinpt of the British government 
to make Mars hill the northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia, rests upon no other or better principle, as will 
be shown hereafter. 


The commissions of the different governors ot 
Quebec, in describing the boundaries of their juris- 
diction, followed the language of the proclamation 
of 1763, until after the passage of the act of parlia- 
mentin 1774. The first commission which subse- 
quently issued to Guy Carlton, esq. in the same 
year, and it adopts the language of that act. The 
southern limits of his jurisdiction are described in 
its language “‘to be a line from the bay of Chaleurs, 
along the highlands which divide the rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the sea, to a point in forty-five 
degrees of northern latitude, on the eastern bank of 
the river Connecticut.’? Thus this province had for 
its southern boundary highlands dividing streams 
running in opposite directions between a bay anda 
aoe rae ona river. Wasever boundary better 

efined? 


It would be a waste of tine to recite the numer- 
ous commissions which have issued to the gover- 
nors of Quebec, of Nova Scotia, and, after this pro- 
vince was divided, in 1784, of New Brunswick; all 
speaking the same language. The western limit of 
Nova Scotia, and aflerwards of New Brunswick, is 
uniformly described to run from that point where a 
line drawn due north from the source of the river 
St. Croix, would intersect the southern boundary of 
Quebec, and from thence ‘to the northward by the 
said boundary as far as the western extremity of the 
bay des Chaleurs.” ‘These commissioners place the 
natural construction upon one expression, which, in 
the act of parliament, at first view, might appear 
vague. In it the bay of Chaleurs is mentioned ge- 
nerally, without a special reference to any particular 
part of it, though from the whole context the evi- 
dent meaning was, the western extremity of that 
bay. The commissions to the governors of Nova 
Seotia, and afterwards New Brunswick, render this 
certain, by specifying “the western extremity of the 
bay des Chaleurs.” 


Enough has already been shown to fix with pre- 
cision what was the acknowledged southern bonn- 
dary of the province of Quebec at the date of the 
treaty in 1783, and what it has remained ever since. 
It was then clearly known to have been a line from 
the western extremity of the bay of Chaleurs, to a 
point on the eastern bank of the Connecticut, in la- 
titude forty-five, and running along the highlands 
dividing the tributaries of the St. Lawrence, from 
the sources of streams flowing into the sea. Where, 
then, was the northwest angle of Nova Scotia known 
to be at the date of the treaty? 


Without going back to the creation of this pro- 
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mittee deem unnecessary, though it would add 
strength to the ment, they will content them- 
selves with a reference to the first commission 
which was issued to the governor of Nova Scotia, 
the date of the proclamation of 1683. Before the 

roclamation, this province, as weil as New Eng- 
and, had extended north to the St. Lawrence. Af- 
ter its date, it was necessary to make the commis- 
sions of the governors correspond with the extension 
of the province of Quebec south of that river. Ac- 
cordingly, the royal commission to Montague Wil- 
mot, esq. bearing date on the ‘21st November, 1763, 
limits and restrains the province of Quebec, thus: 
“To the northward our said province shall be bounded 
by the southern boundary of our ? es howr of Quebec as 
far as the western extremity of the bay des Chaleurs;” 
and again, to the westward “‘it shall be bounded by 
a line dvawn from Cape Sable, across the entrance 
of the bay of Fundy, to the mouth of the river St. 
Croix, by the said river to its source, and by a line 
drawn due north from thence to the southern bounda- 
ry of our colony of Quebec.” The next commission 
which issued to lord William Campbell, on the 11th 
August, 1765, changes this description only by com- 
mencing with the western instead of the northern 
line, thus: *On the westward by a line drawn from 
Cape Sable across the entrance of the bay of Fun- 
dy, to the mouth of the river St. Croix, by the said 
river to its source, and by a line drawn due north from 
thence to the southern boundary of our colony of Que- 
bec, to the northward by the said ors’ as far as 
the western extremity of the bay des Chaleurs.” 
Inevery commission which has issued since to all 
the governors of Nova Scotia, and afterwards of 
New Brunswick, the same identical language has 
been used. On the 29th day of July, 1782, but 
four months previous to the conclusion of the pro- 
visional treaty of peace with Great Britain, the com- 
mission nted to governor Parr, describes the li- 
mits of Nova Scotia in precisely the same manner. 
And here it may be proper to observe, that the St. 
Croix has since been ascertained by a joint commis- 
sion of the two governments, and a monument has 
been erected at its source. 


Were not, then, the conmissioners who framed 
the treaty fully justified in the conviction, that when 
they established the point of beginning of the boun- 
daries between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, at “the northwest angle of Nova Scotia,” they 
were fixing it at a point long known and well es- 
tablished? To render assurance doubly certain, 
however, they describe where it is, in the very lan- 
guage which had been uniformly used by the “ Bri- 
tish government in proclamations, in acts of parlia- 
ment, and in numerous commissions to the gover- 
nors of Quebec and Nova Scotia,” says the treaty, 
«is that angle which is formed by a line drawn due 
north from the source of St. Croix river to the high- 
lands.” To what highlands?—The treaty answers, 
‘the highlands which divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean.” The north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, then, is to be found in 
these highlands, at the point where the dividing 
due north line between New England and Nova 
Scotia, which commences at the source of the St. 
Croix, meets the southern boundary of the province 
of Quebec. The act of parliament of 1774, was 
doubtless before the commissioners. They use its 
very language in the treafy. “Along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into 
the sea.” The only change of this language in the 
treaty is, that “the Atlantic ocean” is substituted 
for “the sea.”” Both are evidently intended to con- 
vey the same meaning. The solicitude of the com- 
missioners. to preserve this highland boundary 
throughout between the two notions is mauifest.— 
Under the act of parliament, the southern extremity 
of this line is described to be *‘a point in forty-five 
degrees of northern latitude, on the eastern bank of 
the river Connecticut.” In the treaty it is “the 
northwesternmust head of Connecticut river.”— 
From thence the treaty line runs “down along the 
middle of that river, to the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude.” 


Thus the British government surrendered that 
small portion of the province of Quebec between 
the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river 
and the forty-fifth degree of north latitude, in order 
to have a continuous highland boundary from the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia to the source of the 
northwesternmost head of the Connecticut. . To 
accomplish this object, a part of what had been ta- 
ken from New England, when the province of Que- 
bee was established, in 1773, has been restored b 
the treaty. The great purpose was, that the en- 
tire line should consist of the highlands, “which, 
in the language of the treaty and the act of parlia- 
meat, divide those rivers which empty themselves | 


into the river St. Lawrence from those which fall 
into the sea” or “the Atlantic ocean.” 

The committee will now proceed to show what 

was the construction placed upon this treaty fifteen 
years after its ratification, by solemn official decla- 
rations of high and responsible agents of the British 
government. 
_ To render it more manifest that these declara- 
tions are wholly inconsistent with the present claim 
of Great Britain, it will be necessary to show pre- 
cisely the extent of that claim. Itcomprehends all 
that portion of the state of Maine which lies north 
of the red line marked upon the map No. 2, annex- 
ed to this report, and embraces about one-third of 
its whole territory. This red line leaves the due 
north line front the mouth of the St. Croix, at the 
distance of forty miles ‘from’ the monument there 
erected, and one hundred miles south of the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, marked A; and thence 
passes to the westward, not along highlands which 
divide the rivers that empty themselves into the St. 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, according to the terms of the treaty, but 
along highlands dividing the rivers which flow into 
the St. John from those which flow into the Atlan- 
tic. These highlands are far south of the St. John; 
and if the British claim could be established, the 
whole of that river from its source to its mouth, 
with all its branches, would be within British terri- 
tory. Now if it can be demonstrated that agents 
of high character, acting under the express authority 
of the British government, several years after the date 
ofthe treaty, have expressly admitted, in their official 
arguments and correspondence, that this north line, 
from the source of the St. Croix, not only crosses 
the St. John, but runs as far north as the streams 
emptying into the bay of Chaleurs, what ought to 
be thought of this recent pretension? 

A short time after the conclusion of the treaty 
a question arose between the two governments 
what river was intended by the St. Croix of the 
treaty. In order to determine this question, com- 
missioners were appointed under the fifth article of 
the treaty of 1794, commonly called Jay’s treaty.— 
Ward Chipman, esq. the agent of the British govern- 
ment contended that the true source of the St. Croix 
was at the head of the Scoudiac lakes, at the point 
marked W. on the second map. In his argument 
in 1797, to establish this position and to defeat the 
position taken by the United States, he expressly 
admits that “this north line [from the source of the 
St. Crox to the treaty highlands] must of necessity 
cross the river St. John.” Admitting this fact, his 
leading purpose seemed to have been to remove 
this line as far west as he could, so that it might 
cross the St. John at as great a distance from its 
mouth as possible, and thus embrace as much of its 
course as Was attainable within British territory.— 
In prosecuting his argument he says, “but if a 
north line is traced from the Cheputnatecook, (as 
insisted on by the United States), it will not only 
cross the river St. John about fifty miles from 
Fredericton, the metropolis of New Brunswick; 
but will cut off the sources of the rivers which fall 
into the bay of Chaleurs, if not of many others, pro- 
bably the Mirramichi among them, which fall into 
the gulf of St. Lawrence.” ‘Thus it appears that, 
in 1797, the British government had never thoucht 
of contending that the highlands of the treaty were 
to be found south of the St. John, or even south of 
the sources of the streams which empty into the 
vy 4 Chaleurs. 

, obert Liston, esq. at the time of these proceed- 
ings, was his Britannic majesty’s minister to the 
United States. He was consulted by Mr. Chipman 
un the propriety of acceding to a proposition made 
to him by the agent of the United States. This 


reply, dated at Providence, on the 23d of October 
1798, advises Mr. Chipman to accede to the propo- 
sition, because “it would give an addition of terri- 
tory to the province of New Brunswick, together 
with a greater extent of navigation on St. John’s 
river.” The British government now claim the 
whole river and all its tributaries from its source to 
its mouth. 

The committee might here enumerate, if they 
deemed it necessary, the numerous maps of this 
region which were published in England, between 
the proclamation of 1763 and the treaty of 1783, 
and subsequently until after the treaty of Ghent in 
1814, embracing a period of more than half a cen- 
tury; in all of which, without a single exception 
known to the committee, the western line of the 
province of Nova Scotia, afterwards New Bruns- 
wick, crosses the river St. John, and the north- 


y | western angle of Nova Scotia is placed north of 


that river. 
Previous to the treaty of Ghent, the British go- 





vernment had become convinced of the great im- 








; ———S 
their own. territory, between their provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and the City of 
Quebec. It will be seen from an inspection of’ th, 
map No. 2, that the territory in the state of Maing 
now in dispute, intercepts this communication —’ 
It was one object of the British commissioners at 
Ghent to obtain a cession of this territory. The 
did indeed make a faint and feeble suggestion tha 
our title was doubtful; but this was not seriously 
urged. As the occasion was solemn, and the ob. 
ject one of great importance, can any person sup. 
pose that if they had even entertained doubts, where 
“the northwest angle of Nova Scotia” was to be 
found, they would not then have earnestly irtisisteq 
on the pretension which they now so serious! 
maintain? From the date of the treaty of 1783 
until the conferences at Ghent in 1814, during a 
period of more than thirty years, our title was up. 
questioned, as it still remains unquestionable. 

In a protocol of August 8, 1814, the British com. 
missioners stated the following as one among other 
subjects, upon which it appeared to them, that the 
discussions between themselves and the American 
commissioners would be likely to turn:—*‘A re. 
vision of the boundary line between the British 
and American territories, with a view to prevent 
future uncertainty and dispute.” 

In a note of the British tothe American commis. 
sioners of the same date, they specify more par. 
ticularly what they mean by the general proposi- 
tion; and in conclusion state, ‘‘If this can be adjust. 
ed, there will then remain for discussion the ar. 
rangement of the northwestern boundary between 
Lake Superior and the Mississippi; the free naviga- 
tion of that river; and such a variation of the line of 
frontier as may secure a direct communication be. 
tween Quebec and Halifax.” 

It will be perceived that they do not propose to 
ascertain and fix a line previously agreed upon 
by the treaty of 1783, but to vary that line in such 
a manner as to secure a direct communication be- 
tween Quebec and Halifax. This was in substance 
a proposition to obtain a cession of territory and 
was so considered by the American commissioners, 
Accordingly on the 25th of August, 1814, they re- 
plied “that they had no authority to cede any part of 
the United States; and to no stipulation to that ei- 
fect will they subscribe.” 

On the 4th September, 1814 the British commis- 
sioners observe that they are unable to reconcile 
this declaration with the statement previonsly made 
by the American commissioners, “that they were 
instructed to treat for the revision of their bounda- 
ry lines,” ‘‘although the proposal left it open to 
them [the American commissioners] to demand an 
equivalent for such cession either in frontier or 
otherwise.” 

They then proceed to insinuate the first doubt in 
regard to our title, in the following language: “*The 
American plenipotentiaries must be aware that the 
boundary of the district of Maine has never been 
correctly ascertained; that the one asserted at pre- 
sent by the American government, by which the di- 
rect communication between Halifax and Quebec 
becomes interrupted, was not in contemplation of 
the British plenipotentiaries, who corcluded the 
treaty of 1783; and that the greater part of the ter- 
ritory in question is actually unoccupied. 

The undersigned are persuaded that an arrange- 
ment on this point might be easily made, if entered 
into with the spirit of conciliation, without any 
prejudice to the interests of the district in question.” 

his note contains the first intimation ever made 
by Great Britain of any doubt as to the title of the 
United States to the disputed territory. The Bri- 


'tish comissioners first endeavor to obtain it by ces- 
| sion, and failing in this attempt, they intimate ra- 
proposition need not be stated. Mr. Liston in his| ther than assert a claim fo it. 


This faint pretension was promptly repelled by 
the American commissioners in their note of Sep- 
tember 9, 1814; and it is due to them that the com- 
mittee should present their views in their own 
language. . 

‘sWith regard to the cession ofa part of the district 
of Maine, as to which the British plenipotentiaries 
are unable to reconcile the objections made by the 
undersigned with their previous declaration, they 


have the honor to observe that at the conference of 


the Sth ult. the British plenipo‘entiaries stated 2s 
one of the subjects suitable fo rdiscussion. a rev!- 
sion of the boundary line between the British and 
American territories, with a view to prevent un- 
certainty and dispute; and that it was on the point 
thus stated, that the undersigned declared that they 
were provided with instructions from their govern- 
ment; a declaration which did not imply that they 
were instructed to make any cession of territory 10 
any quarter, or to agree to a revision of the line, oF 
to any exchange of territory where no uncertainty 
or dispute existed. The undersigned perceive 0° 


portance of having a direct communication within} uncertainty or matter of doubt in the treaty of 


-_——— 
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—> tems 
with respect to that part of the boundary of 

ey district of Maine which would be affected by 
the pro of Great Britain on that subject. They 
never have understood that the British plenipoten- 
‘aries, who signed that treaty, had contemplated a 
joundary different from that fixed by the treaty, and 
hich requires nothing more in order to be definite - 
ascertained than to be surveyed in conformity 
jth its provisions. This subject not having been 
matter of uncertainty or dispute, the undersigned 
re not instructed upon it, and they can have no au- 
hority to cede any part of the state of Massachu- 
tts, even for what the British government might 
onsider a fair equivalent.” 
Three subsequent notes, one from the ‘British 
mwissioners, dated 19th September, 1814, an 
»swer from the American commissioners of the 
6th September, and a reply from the British com- 
missioners, dated 3th October, seem to have con- 
ained all the subsequent correspondence on this 
ubject. In this last note, they declare that ‘the 
British government never reqnired that all that 
nortion of the state of Massachusetts intervening be- 
ween the province of New Brunswick and Bue. 
bec, should be ceded to Great Britain; but only that 
mall portion of unsettled country which interrupts 
he communication between Quebec and Halilax, 
here being much doubt whether it does not already 
belong to Great Brtain.”” Thus it appears that in 
814 Great Britain would gladly have accepted a 
small portion of the disputed territory, by cession, 
nd granted an equivalent therefore, either in fron- 
ier or otherwise; and yet, strange as it may seem, 
her claim bas since grown to such a magnitude that 
he now demands the whole by right, under the 
reaty of 1783. 

Our commissioners at Ghent having successfully 
esisted every attempt for the dismemberment of 
jaine, agreed upon an article with the British 






























































































ommissioners, not to revise or to change the an- 
ient treaty boundary, but to run and establish upon 


he ground that very boundary, without any altera- | bay of Delaware; and, for the same reason, the St. 
ion, and to ascertain “the northwest angle of Nova | Juhn does not fall into the Atlantic, because it flows | 


a 


and as the St. John, though nowhere mentiond in The two points on the western line of New Bruns- 
the treaty, has its mouth also in the bay of Fundy, | wick are distant from each other more than a bun- | 
that, therefore, the St. John is not a river which|dred miles; aud when you arrive at the British 
falls into the Atlantic ocean, according tothe de- highlands, you find that they divide the sources of 
scription of the treaty. They assert, therefore, | the St, John and the Penobscot, and not the sources 
that, in looking for the highlands of the treaty, you|of streams falling into the St. Lawrence and the 


must search for highlands south of the St. Jolin. 
This brings them far south to Mars hill; and from 
thence, westwardly, along the highlands, marked 


Atlantic ocean, according to the description of the 
treaty. 


But, even suppose it were possible to prove that 


in map No. 2, to the western boundary of the state | neither the St. John nor any other river in that re- 
of Maine, where they first reached the highlands | gion falls into the Atlantic ocean, would this fact 
which, as they contend, ‘divide those rivers that|essentially benefit the British government? If 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence, from | this portion of the description should entirely fail, 


those which fall into the Atlantic ocean.” The 
whole argument of the British government, it will 


would it render the other portion void? 
not. 


Certainly 
It might be said that the commissioners were 


be perceived, rests upon the assumption that the | mistaken as to where the streams emptied them- 
St. John is not a river falling into the Atlantic |selves which flowed from the southern side of the 
ocean, because it has its mouth in the bay of|treaty highland; as the existence of these high- 


Fundy. 

Now what are the objections to this extraordi- 
nary pretention, as the committee are constrained 
to call it? 

And, first, what is the bay of Fundy, if it be not 
a part of the Atlantic ocean? A bay is a mere 
opening of the main ocean into the land—a mere 
interruption of the uniformity of the seacoast by 
an indentation of water. These portions of the 
ocean have received the name of bays, solely to 
distinguish them from the remainder of the vast 
deep, to which they*belong. Would it not be the 
merest special pleading to contend that the bay of 
Naples was not a portion of the Mediterranean, or 
that the bay of Biscay was not a part of the Atlantic 
ocean? 

Again: the description of the treaty is, ‘rivers 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean.’’ Can it be said, 
with any propriety, that a river does not fall into 
the Atlantic, because, in reaching the main ocean, 
it may pass through a bay? And yet this is the 
British argument. The Delaware does not fallinto 
the Atlantic, because it flows into it through the 





cotia,” its place of beginning. This article is the | into it through the bay of Fundy. The committee | 


ilth in the treaty. Under it each party appointed 
commissioner. ‘Those commissioners disagreed. 
According to the treaty the question was then re- 
erred to the king of the Netherlands, as umpire, 
whose award was rejected by the United States, be- 
ause it did not even profess to decide the contro- 
yersy recording to the terms of the submission, but 
proposed a compromise, by a division of the disputed 
erritory between the parties. 
also since announced her abandonment of thisaward, 
and now, at the end of more than half a century 
miter the conclusion of the treaty of 1783, the ques- 
ion not only remains unsettled, but threatens to in- 
jolve the two nations in a dangerous dispute. 

The committee will now proceed to state the 
rinciples on which Great Britain rests her claim 
0 the disputed territory, and to give thein such an 
Answer as in their judgmentthey merit. She con- 
ends, in the first place, that the northwest angle of 

ova Scotia, mentioned in the treaty, is to be found 
it Mars hill, in the line due north from the monu- 
hent at the source of the St. Croix, and forty miles 
sistant from it; and that the highlands of the treaty 
re those running to the westward from that point 
nd dividing the sources of the streams flowing north 
nto the St. John, and south intothe Penobscot. A 

weference to map No. 2 will clearly show the extent 
of this claim. 
_Great Britain contends, in the second place, that 
i this be not the true treaty line, it is impossible to 
ad it; that, then, the description of the treaty would 
me Come void for uncertaiaty; and that no mode re- 
hains of terminating the controversy, but by aban- 
oning the treaty altogether, and agreeing upon a 
conventional line. 
he committee trust that a sufficient answer has 
lready been given to this last proposition. They 
have endeavored, and they believe successfully, to 
rove that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia was 
t well known point, capable of being easily ascer- 
alned, ever since the proclamation* of 1763, by 
imply Tunning a due north line from the source of 
St. Croix, to intersect the southern line of the pro- 
‘nee of Quebec, which consists of the highlands 
‘ining from the western extremity of the bay of 

-Aaleurs to the head of Connecticut river, and di- 
"'ding those rivers that empty themselves into the 
hte St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
" antic ocean. It is certain as the laws of nature, 
‘Hat these highlands, from which we know that 
‘feains do flow in opposite directions, can be found 
a the face of the country. 

Ee support of the first proposition, the govern- 
Wee Great Britain contends that, as the eastern 
hirs dary of the United States rans “by a line to be 

6 ~. along the middle of the river St. Croix, 

mis mouth ia the bay of Fundy, to its source;” 















be condemned by posterity, for affixing their names 
Great Britain has. 


know not how to give a serious answer to such an | 
argument. The bare statement of it is its Dest re- | 
futation. 

But, like all such arguments, it proves too much. 
If it be correct, this portion of the treaty of 1783 is 
rendered absurd and suicidal; and the wise and dis- 
tinguished statesmen, by whom it was framed, must 


to an instrument, iu this particular, at least, abso- 
lutely void. Although they believed they would 
prevent ‘all disputes which might arise, in fu- 
ture, on the subject of the boundaries of the United 
States,” by fixing their commencement at ‘‘the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia,” and running from 
thence along “the highlands which divide those 
rivers which empty themselves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from those which fallinto the Atlantic 
ocean,” yet it is absolutely certain, that there was 
not a single river in that whole region of country 
which, according to the British construction, did 
fail into the Atlantic ocean. They all fall into bays, 
without one expected. Neither can we plead igno- 
rance as an excuse for these commissioners; because 
it is fully in proof, that they had Mitchell’s map 
before them, from which the fact clearly appears. 
The Ristigouche does not fall into the Atlantic, be- 
cause it has its mouth in the bay of Chaleurs; nor 
does the Penobscot, because its mouth is in the bay 
of Penobscut; nor to the Kennebeck and Andros- 
coggin, because, after their junction, they fall into 
the bay of Sagadabock. The samme is true, even of 
the Connecticut, because it empties itself into 
Long Island sound. All the rivers in that region 





lands, there could be no mistake. They are the 


boundary; and the streains flowing from thein are 
mere matters of description. Can they be suffi- 


ciently identified, independently of this mistake? 


If they can, the question is settled. Now, fortu- 
nately on this subject, no doubt can exist. Two 
circumstances concur to identify them, about which 
it is not possible there can be a mistake. Accord- 
ing tothe actof parliament of 1774, they consti- 
tute the southern line of the province of Quebec, 
between the western extremi'y of the bay of Cha- 
leurs, in latitude 48, and the eastern bank of the 
Connecticut river, in latitude 45; and it is equally 
certain that from them, all along in regular succes- 
sion, streains proceed falling into the St. Lawrence. 
A mistake in one part of a description of boundary, 
has never been held to vitiate the whole, provided 
sufficient remains clearly to designate the intention 
of the parties. 

But how is it possible ever to embrace Mars hill 
in the line of highlands running from the western 
extremity of the bay of Chaleurs and forming the 
southern boundary of the province of Quebec? It 
is clear that in this, andin this alone, the north- 
western angle of Nova Scotiais to be found. Mars 
hill is one hundred miles directly south of this line. 
You cannot by any possibility, embrace that hill in 
this range; unless you can prove that a hill in lati- 


|tude 464 is part of a ridge direetly north of it in 


latitude 43; and this notwithstanding the whole 
valley of the St. John, from its southern to its 
northern extremity, intervenes between the two. 
The thing is impossible. Mars hill can never be 
made, by any human ingenuity, the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia. 

Particular emphasis has been placed by the Bri- 
tish government on the word “highlands,” men- 
tioned in the treaty; and comparisons have been 
made between the height of Mars hill and that of 
different parts of the highlands which divide the 
streams of the St. Lawrence from those of the At- 
lantic. Even in this they have failed; because it 
has been shown that the suinmits of the more elevat- 
ed portions of the treaty highlands are considerably 
above thatof Mars hill, the highest point on the 
ridge claimed by Great Britain. The committee, 
however, deem such a question to be wholly im- 
material. When highlands are spoken of as divid- 
ing waters flowing in different directions, the mean- 
ing is plain. From the very nature of things, they 
must exist and slope off in opposite directions; but 
whether they consist of table land, of mountains, 
or even of swamp, still if there be a height of land, 
from wiich streams flow down in different direc. 
tions, this is sufficient. It is not their elevation, 
but their capacity to divide, which gives them 
their character. 

It is strange that the mere incidental mention of 
the bay of Fundy in the treaty, theugh not at all 





are in the same condition with the St. John. Thus 


that the commissioners have concluded a treaty, 
and described highlands, whence streams proceed 
falling into the Atlantic, as a portion of the boun- 
dary of the United States, when, from the very face 
of the map before them, it is apparent no such 


in connexion with the St. John, which is not even 


it apjears, if the British argument be well founded, | named, should have been the foundation of the 


whole superstructure of the British argument. The 
reason why it was mentioned at all, is obvious. It 
was palpably not for the purpose of creating a third 
class of rivers, flowing into that bay, distinct from 
those flowing into the St. Lawrence and the At- 





streams exist. ’ 
There is another objection to the British claim, 
which is conclusive. 


lantic, as the British government contend; but 


i | merely for the purpose of specifying with greater 
Wherever the highlands of | precision, the commencement of the eastern boun- 


the treaty exist, they must be highlands from which | dary of the U. States. Several rivers in that por- 


on the north side streams proceed falling into the | tion of the country had borne the name of St. Croix; 


St. Lawrence. This portion of the description is | from the fact that the early French navigators, ac- 


as essential as that from their sonth side streams 
should issue falling into the Atlantic. Now the 
British claim abandons the former part of the de- 


| tuated by motives of piety, bad planted a cross at 
their mouth when they were first discovered.— 
| Hence it was necessary in specifying the beginning 


scription altogether. Theirline of highlands com-|of our eastern boundary, to state that it was in 


mencing at Mars hill is at least a hundred miles 
south oF t 

St. Lawrence flow. Between these highlands and 
those claimed by the British government the broad 


ithe middle of that St. Croix, which had its mouth 


he highlands whence the tributaries of the |ta the bay of Fundy. Notwithstanding this de- 


scription it has been seen, that which was the trne 
|St. Croix became a subject of dispute between the 


valley of the St. John spreads itself, watered by ,(wo governments. Stiil both parties were prevent- 





the river of that name, and the streams which Fe from claiming that any river which did pot flow 


}empty into it from the north and from the south. 


into that bay was the St. Croix of the treaty. 
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The bay of Fundy has been twice mentioned in 
the treaty. After starting at the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia, and thence sweeping round the 
boundaries of the United States to this bay, it was 
necessary to fix, a3 precisely as possible, the point 
at which our eastern boundary commenced. This 
was essential for a double purpose. In the first 
place it was the extreme northern point from which 
a line was to be run due east twenty leagues into 
the ocean, according to the treaty; within which 
spacethe United States were entitled to all the 
islands along their coast, except such as were 
within the limits of Nova Scotia; and in the second 
place, it was the point from which our eastern line 
was to commence, and to run to the northwest 

ova Scotia. é 
om eae commissioners omitted to fix this point 
with as great precision as they could, they would 
have been guilty of culpable neglect. Having done 
so, and having inentioned the bay of Fundy as that 
part of the ocean in which the St. Croix has its 
mouth, the British government have used it, not 
merely as it was intended, to mark the eastern 
botltedary of the United States, but to render the 
whole treaty, so far as the northeastern boundary 
is concerned, absurd, uncertain and void. Surely 
the commissioners never could have foreseen such 
a result. The language of this portion of the treaty 
is as follows: : 

‘East by a line to be drawn along the middle of 
the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the bay of 
Fundy to its source, and from its source, directly 
north to the aforesaid highlands, which divide the 
rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean, from those 
which fall into the river St. Lawrence, comprehend- 
ing all islands within twenty leagues of any part of 
the shores of the United States, and lying between 
lines to be drawn due east from the poiuts where 
the aforesaid boundaries between Nova Scotia on 
the one part, and East Florida on the other, shall 
respectively touch the bay of Fundy aud the Atlan- 
tic ocean; excepting such islands as are now or 
heretofore have been within the limits of said pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia.” 

Upon the whole the committee do not entertain 
a doubt of the title of the United States to the whole 
of the disputed territory. ‘They go further and 
state that if the general government be not both 
able and willing to protect the territory of each 
state inviolate, then it will have proved itself in- 
capable of performing one of its first and highest 
duties. They feel an abiding reliance, however, in 
the inherent sense of justice of the British govern- 
ment. As soon as that government shall become 
convinced that the disputed territory belongs to 
the United States, which they persuade themselves 
will be the case at no distant day, impelled by a 
desire of preserving inviolate the faith of treaties, 
it will hasten to relinquish its pretensions. In 
that event, the committee entertain not a doubt but 
that this long contested and dangerous question 
inay be settled to the mutual satisfaction of both 
governments, 


TERRITORY OF OREGON. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JAN. 4, 1839. 

Mr. Cusutne, from the committee on foreign 
affairs, to which the subject had been referred, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

The committee on foreign affairs, to which were 
referred a message from the president of the United 
States, and a resolution of the house, in relation to 
territory of the United States beyond the Rocky 
mountains, report, in part: 

The committee have examined the present sub- 
ject with the deliberate care which their estimation’ 
of its importane@@emands; and they are of opinion 
that it is due alike to the interests and the honor of 
the United States to take immediate steps to assert 
and secure the national rights in this matter. 

They find thatin his message to the two houses 
at the commencement of the second session of the 
eighteenth congress (December 7th, 1824), the 
then president of the United States (Mr. Monroe) 
recommended the — to the consideration of 

3 in the following terms: 
oorhe looking to the iataveste which the United 
States have on the Pacific ocean, and oa the west- 
ern coast of this continent, the propriety of estab- 
lishing a military post at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river, or at some other point in that quarter 
within our acknowledged limits, is submitted to the 
consideration of congress. Our commerce and 
fisheries on that sea, and along the coast, have in- 
creased, and are increasing. It is thought that a 
military post, to which our ships of war might re- 
sort, would afford protection to every interest, and 
have a tendency to conciliate the tribes to the 
northwest, with whom our trade isextensive. It is 
thonght, also, that by the establishment of sucha 
post, the intercourse between our westera states 








and territories, and the Pacific, and our trade with 
the tribes residing in the interior, on each side of 
the Rocky mountains, would be essentially pro- 
moted. To carry this object into effect, the appro- 
priation of an adequate sum to authorise the em- 


ployment of a frigate, with an officer of the corps. 


of engineers, to explore the mouth of the Columbia 
river, and the coast contiguous thereto, to enable 
the executive to make such establishment at the 
most suitable point, is recommended to congress.” 

At the cominencement of the ensuing congress, 
the same subject was referred to in the annual mes- 
sage of the then president of the United States, 
(Mr. Adams), as follows: 

“Our coast, along many degrees of latitude upon 
the shore of the Pacific ocean, though much fre- 
quented by our spirited commercial navigators, 
have been barely visited by our public ships. ‘The 
river of the west, first fully discovered and navi- 
gated by a countryman of our own, still bears the 
name of the ship in which he ascended its waters, 
and claims the protection of our armed. national 
flag at its mouth. With the establishment of a 
military post there, or at soine other point of that 
coast, recommended by my predecessor, and already 
matured in the deliberations of the last congress, I 
would suggest the expediency of connecting the 
equipment of a public’ship for the exploration of 
the whole northwest coast of this continent.” 

The committee are of opinion that all the in- 
ducements to this measure, which existed at that 
time, continue now in full force, and have acquired 
new cogency and intensity with the lapse of years; 
and that other and equally strong ones have since 
grown up, all pointing to the same object; and they 
propose to exhibit these in full to the house, in obe- 
dience to their instructions, which enjoin them not 
only to inquire into the general question of the ex- 
pediency of establishing a post on the river Colum- 
bia, but also into the particular elements of which 
the Zeneral questionis composed. In the discharge 
of which cuty, they proceed to consider in the pre- 
sent report, 

““The extent of the country claimed by the Unit- 
ed States west of the Rocky mountains, and on the 
northwest coast on the Pacific ocean; the title un- 
der which it is claimed, and the evidence of the 
correctness of that title.” 

By the treaty between Spain and the United 
States concluded at Washington the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1819, commonly called the Florida treaty, it is 
agreed that the boundary line between the posses- 
sions of the two nations west of the Mississippi, 
after reaching the river Arkansas, shall be “follow- 
ing the course of the southern bank of the Arkan- 
sas, to its source, in latitude 42 north; and thence, 
by that parallel of latitude, to the South sea.” And 
this line is confirmed by compact between the 
United States and the Mexican republic as the 
successor of Spain, in the treaty of limits concluded 
at Mexico on the 12th of January, 1828. In vir- 
tue of which two treaties, the southerly extent of 
the country in question, from the Rocky mountains 
west to the Pacific, is the forty-second parallel of 
north latitude. 

By the treaty between Russia and the United 
States concluded at St. Petersburg the 17th of April, 
1824, it is agreed that there shall not be formed by 
the citizens of the United States, or under the au- 
thority of the same, any establishment upon the 
northwest coast of America, nor in any of the 
islands adjacent, to the north of 54 degrees and 40 
minutes of north latitude; and, in like manner, 
none by Russia or her subjects, south of the same 
parallel of latitude. 

Saving the rights, whatever they may be, of the 
Indian tribes scattered over the country, there is 
no foreign government, except Great Britain, which 
asserts or pretends any title in the tract of country 
west of the Rocky mountains on the Pacific, adverse 
to that of the United States. 

There is a convention between Russia and Great 
Britain, concluded at St. Petersburg the 28th of 
February, 1825, by which Russia engages to Great 
Britain, as she had already done to the United 
States, to make no settlement on the northwest 
coast south of the latitude of 50 degrees 40 mi- 
nutes north. This treaty could not, of course, pre- 
judice the rights of the United States, any more 
than the preceding one the rights of Great Britain. 

The United States and Great Britain have, by a 
convention concluded at London on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, 1818, mutually agreed that the 49th parallel 
of north latitude shall be the line of demarcation 
between their respective territories west of the 
Lake of the Woods, and thence to the Rocky moun- 
tains. Efforts have been made to adjust their con- 
flicting pretensions west of the Rocky mountains; 
but thus far without definite results. Great Britain 
without undertaking to set up any claim to exclu- 
sive rights in that direction, or pretending to pos- 





—— 


sess any exclusive jurisdiction or sovereignt 
therein, denies the’ claim of the United States 4, 
any such sovereign jurisdiction. Or, in fairness ¢, 
her own pretensions, to state them in the words of 
her own ministers, they are: 

‘Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over 
any portion of that territory. Her present claim, 
not in respect to any part, but to the whole, is jj. 
mited to right of joint occupancy, in common with 
other states, leaving the right of exclusive domi. 
nion in abeyance. In other words, the pretensions 
of the United States tend to the ejection of ajj 
other nations, and, among the rest, of Great Britain, 
from all right of settlement in the district claimed 
by the United States.””—( Protocol, Dec. 16, 1826), 

Meanwhile, the actual relations of the two go. 
vernments, in regard to this territory, are defined 
by the third article of the before mentioned con. 
vention of the 20th of October, 1818, as follows: 

“Art. 3, It is agreed that any country that may 
be claimed by either party on the northwest coast 
of America, westward of the Stony mountains, 
shall, together with its harbors, bays and creeks, 
and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be 
free and open, for the term of ten years from the 
date of the signature of the present convention, to 
the vessels, citizens and subjects of the two pow. 
ers: it being well understood that this agreement 
is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim 
which either of the two high contracting parties 
may have to any part of the said country, nor shall 
it be taken to affect the claims of any other power 
or state to any part of the said country; the only 
object of the high contracting parties in that re- 
spect being to prevent disputes and differences 
ainongst themselves.”’ 

And the same rights are further defined, by a 
convention concluded at London the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1827, as follows: 

“Art. 1. All the provisions of the third article of 
the convention concluded between the U. States of 
America and his majesty the king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 20th 
October, 1818, shall be, and they are hereby, fur. 
ther indefinitely extended and continued in force, in 
the same manner as if all the provisions of the said 
article were herein specifically recited. 

‘‘Art. 2. It shall be competent, however, to either 
of the contracting parties, in case either should 
think fit,at any time after the 20th of October, 
1828, on giving due notice of twelve months to the 
other contracting party, to annul and abrogate this 
convention; and it shall, in such case, be accord- 
ingly entirely annulled and abrogated, after the ex- 
piration of the said term of notice. 

“Art. 3. Nothing contained in this convention, 
or in the third article of the convention of the 20th 
of October, 1818, hereby continued in force, shall 
be construed to impair, or in any manner affect, the 
claims which either of the contracting parties may 
have to any part of the country westward of the 
Stony or Rocky mountains.” 


At the date of the message referred to the com- 
mittee, April 30, 1838, no recent communication on 
this subject had passed between the two govern- 
ments, nor is it known tothe committee that any 
has passed since; and it is to be taken for granted, 
therefore, that neitheir government has given the 
notice provided by the convention of 1827, and 
that their relations in this matter remain urehang- 
ed; by means of which, of course, the respective 
rights of the parties are to be collected from cir- 
cumstances and considerations existing anterior to 
the 6th of September, 1827, the date of the last 
convention on thesubject. To which, however, |s 
to be added the fact that, in 1826, the United States, 
‘animated by a spirit of concession and compro- 
mise,” which met with no correspondence on the 
part of Great Britain, offered to continue the line 
of 49 degrees from the eastern side of the Stony 
mountains, where it now terminates, to the Pacific 
ocean, as the permanent boundary between the ter- 
ritories of the two powers in that quarter. 

The United States, then, claim title to the ex- 
clusive dominion, as against any foreign power, of 
the country extending east and west from the 
Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, and north 
and south from the limits of the Mexican republic 
in latitude 42 north of those of Russia in latitude 
54 degress 40 minutes north, with an offer to relin- 
ip to Great Britain all north of latitude 49. 

hey claim this on three grounds: 1. In theirow? 
right; 2, as the successor of France; and 3, 9 
Spain. 

As preliminary to the discussion of the contested 
points of the case,and needful to the full under 
standing of its merits, the committee premise 4 
brief account of the voyages of discovery, enter 
prises and settlements, of the powers in question, 
on the northwest coast and interior of the conti 
nent, so far as they bear upon the present contro 
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» geferring to the documents appended to this 
we for a full and detailed account of the history 
Piva northwestern Ciscovery. ; 
Spain, having established her power in Mexieo, 
as impelled, by the same causes which led to the 
izinal conquest, to seek its extension. She was 
npelled to undertake expeditions by sea and land 
, the northwest by another inducement, namely, 
;e hope of discovering a direct northerly passage 
sea from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean; which 
nticipated passage used to be projected in the old 
aps of the Seventeenth century by the name of 
ye Straits of Anian. 

Hernan Cortes himself set the example of these 
t@rprises, by undertaking several of them at his 
wn charge, and conducting one of them in person, 
ploring the gulf of California, and thus leading 
he way to the settlement of that country, and to 
e subsequent voyages of the Spaniards and others 
ong the northwestern coast of America. Prior to 
e visit of any other European power, the Spa- 
ards had prosecuted their discoveries to cape Men- 
cin and cape Blanco, in voyages of unquestiona- 
e authenticity. Feige se and authentic evidence, 

o, exists,that Don Esteban Martinez, in 1774, 
ade the first discovery of the sound of Nootka; 
at in 1775 Don Bruno Heceta, Don Juan de 
yala, and Don Juan de la Bodega y Quadra, were 
e first to discover the bay of the river Columbia, 
hich they called Entrada de Heceta. 

Though there is not the same authentic evidence 
some other voyages of ancient date in that quar- 
r ascribed to Spanish navigators, yet it is at pre- 
nt generally admitted that in 1599 Juan de Fuca 
covered and explored the strait which now uni- 

prsally bears his name. 

The river Columbia itself was first entered and 
plored 5y captain Robert Gray, of Boston, in the 
par 1792, in the ship Columbia, whose name, ap- 
ied to the river, also perpetuates the memory of 
e original discovery. 

The first European establishment, founded on 

ny partof the northwest coast from California to 

e 49th degree of north latitude, was made by 

idalg@ in 1799 on the main land at the entrance of 

e strait of Juan de Fuca. 

Leaving the Pacific, we find that three only of 

egreat European powers acquired a permanent 

othold in North America from the side of the 
tlantic. 

Spain secured to herself the countries of Mexico, 

tending from the gulf of Mexico to the Pacific, 

d so indefinitely to the northwest; and also the 

buntry of Florida, limited to the northeastern 

hore of the gulf. 

France obtained the valley of the St. Lawrence 
the one hand, and that of the Mississippi on the 

her, the whole connected together by the great 

kes, and constituting a noble and unique territo- 

], Stretching’from the northeast to the southwest, 
the rear of the English settlements on the At- 

ntic, restricted by thein on the east, but extend- 

g westward indefinitely towards the Pacific and 

€ possessions of Spain. 

England got possession of the region of country 
the Atlantic; extending from the neighborhood 
the St. Lawrence on the northeast to Florida on 

e south, and westward indefinitely, in conflict 

ith the claims of France in that direction. En- 

nd also established herself in the waters of Hud- 
bn’s bay, with a claim extending into the interior 

Mefinitely, in conflict with the claims of France 

mong the St. Lawrence and the great lakes. 

Whatever rights, be the same more or less, were 
eld by Spain in the northwest, have, as already 
ated, been expressly ceded to the United States 
y Spain and by the Mexican republic. 

Whatever rights Great Britain had in virtue of 

er possessions between the St. Lawrence and Flori- 

a, she recognised as vested in the United States by 
e treaty concluded at Paris the 3d September, 

3, commonly called the treaty of peace; ac- 
nowledged the said states to be free, sovereign and 
ndependent; and relinquishing all claims to the 
overnmnent, propriety and territorial rights of the 
ume and every part thereof. 

Whatever rights France had, sulfsequently to the 
Onquest by Great Britain, and now the United 
tates, (for we performed a large part of that work), 

that part of her possessions lying on the St. 
awience, she ceded to the United States by the 

taty concluded at Paris the 30th of April 1803, 
ommonly called the Lousiana treaty. 

t the date of the Florida treaty, therefore, in 
¥, there remained to Great Britain of her ancient 
rritory in North America, only the countries of 
¢ St. Lawrence and of Hudson’s bay; all the resi- 

Le of the continent, eastward of the Rocky moun- 

“'ns and south and west to the confines of the 
*xican republic, having become undeniably vest- 
‘n the United States. 






























This result was reached by various treaties and 
conventions between Spain, France, Great Britain 
and the United States, the combinations of which 
treaties restricted or extended in one way or another 
by express compacts, the respective territories of 
Great Britain aud the United States; which com- 
pacts therefore, and the acts consequent on them, 
constitute the next stage in the history of the title 
of the United States to the territory of Oregon. 

By treaty between Great Britain and France, 
concluded at Utrecht the 17th of April, 1713, article 
il, ‘*Hudson’s Bay, together with all lands, &c. 
which belong thereunto,” was restored to Great 
Britain; and the article proceeds: 

“It is agreed on both sides to determine within a 
year, by commissioners to be forthwith named by 
each party, the limits which are to be fixed between 
the said bay of Hudson and the places apper- 
taining to the French * * * * the same commis- 
sioners shall also have orders to describe and set- 
tle in like manner the boundaries between the other 
British and French colonies in those posts. 

[Jenlkinson’s Treaties, vol. tit. 

And the commissioners appointed under this ar- 
ticle adopted the 49th parallel of latitude as the line 
of demarcation between the possessions of England 
and France in that quarter and west of the Missis- 
sippi; in pursuance of which, the same limit was 
ratified and confirmed between Great Britain and 
the United States as the successor of France, by 
the second article of the convention of the 20th 
October, 1818, so far west as to the Rocky moun. 
tains. 

By the treaty between Great Britain, France 
and Spain, concluded at Paris the 10th of Februa- 
ry, 1763, the former was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of the conquered provinces of France on 
the St. Lawrence, and, on the other hand, relin. 
quished irrevocabiy all claims to territory beyond 
the Mississippi in the seventh article as follows: 

‘The confines between the British and French 
possessions in North America shall be fixed irrevo- 
cably (scront irrevocablement fixes) by a line 
drawn along the middle of the Mississippi fromm its 
source to the river Iberville; and from thence, by 
the middle of the river Iberville and the lakes Mau- 
repas and Ponchartrain, to the sea;” that is to the 
gulf of Mexico. 

{ Calmer’s, vol. ti.; Martens, Recuiel, vol. t. 

The Louisiana treaty cedes to the United States 
the colony or province of Louisiana with the same 
extent it hadin the hands of Spain in 1800, and 
that it had when previously possessed by France, 
with all its rights and appurtenances. 

This description is, to be sure sufficiently loose. 
But Napoleon, having made the cession at the mo- 
ment of going to war with Great Britain, and hav- 
ing made it to prevent the country from falling into 
the hands of the latter, and having ceded it to the 
United States out of friendly feelings towards @, 
and in order to angment our power as against that 
of Britain; being actuated by these motives, he, of 
course, chose to execute a quit-claim rather than a 
warranty of boundaries; and the United States 
placed in the position of acquiring, at a cheap price 
a territory of a value altogether inestimable to her, 
(for Louisiana would have been well purchased at 
a cost of twenty times sixty millions of frances), 
had no disposition to be bypercritical on this point, 
and thus hazard the loss of such a favorable con- 
tingency. (Barbe Marbois, Hist. &c. de la Louisi 
ane). And though much controversy sprang up in 
regard to the sotithwestern or southeastern limits 
of Louisiana, yet ail this resolved itself at length 
into a question with Spain, as cid also the doubis 
as the western limits of Louisiana. 

Mr. Jefferson at any rate, took enlarged views of 


the rights of the United States in this respect, and | 


in his message to congress of the 18th of January, 
1803, recommended the exploration of the north- 
western parts of the country, not on the Missouri 
merely, but “even to the western ocean,” putting 
the expediency as well as constitutionality of the 
exploration expressly on the ground of its being 
territory claimed by the United States; aud the fruit 


of this recommendation was the celebrated expedi- 


) tion of Lewis and Clark. 


Prior to that time little was known of the vast re- 
gion watered by the Missouri and the Columbia, 
and of the intervening Rocky mountains, now so 
fatniliar to the hardy hunters of the west. Of the 
latter river, the earliest mention known to the com- 
mittee is by Jonathan Carver, a citizen of the then 
colony of Connecticut, who travelled among the 
Indians of the Upper Mississippi, in 1763, and 
who in his book speaks of the “Oregon, or river of 
the west,” and of “river Oregon, or river of the 
west, that falls intu the Pacific ocean at the 
straits of Anian’”’ [It is probable that Carver ce- 
rived his idea of the existence of this river from 
the wandering Indians among whom he lived, and 


a 





selves, or received visits trom the Indians on the 
the other side. This, at all events, seems to be 
the origin of the name Oregon. For there is 
no account of the inlet of the river Columbia 
‘having been seen by Easropean Christians. pior 
to Heceta’s voyage in 1775; or the mouth of the 
river before the time of Robert Gray, in 1792, or 
its upper waters until the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark. Thirty years after the travels of Carver, 
indeed, Alexander Mackenzie crossed the Rocky 
mountains in the extreme north, and fell upon a 
river which he supposed to be the Coluinbia; but it 
is now well known and admitted on all hands that 
he was mistaken, and that the river he saw is no 
part of the Columbia. So that, whilst Americans 
were the first to navigate the river Columbia up- 
wards from its mouth, so they were also the first to 
explore it downwards from its sources. Lewis and 
Clark not only explored the country as ours, but 
they took possession in behalf of the United States; 
and the expedition itself, the published account of 
which went forth to the world, was notice to all na- 
tions of our claim of title, and of the possession, by 
the erection of works and otherwise, in assertion of 
the title. ; 

This expedition was speedily followed by the ac- 
tual occupation of the mouth of the river for the 
purposes of trade and settlement, with the sanction 
of the United States. In 1811 John Jacob Astor, 
of New York, who, by his successful competition 
with British fur companies in the northwest, had 
already been of essential service to the United 
States in neutralizing to some degree the hostile in- 
fluence exercised by foreign traders over the In- 
dians of the United States, foresaw the ultimate po- 
litica! importance of the Columbia, and conceived 
the noble idea of carrying his enterprises beyond 
the Rocky mountains, and establishing a factory as 
the nucleus of a future settlement and colonization 
ofthe Oregon. The classic narrative of this magni 
ficent undertaking, by Washington Irving, has 
spread the fame of Mr. Astor’s great design wherev- 
er the English language is read. 

The establishment at Astoria was anterior to that 
of any other power on the Columbia. It was bro- 
ken up in 1812, fraudulently sold to the Northwest 
company by one of Mr. Astor’s agents, and taken 
possession of by the British as an act of war. But 
the U. States claimed that the sale to the Northwest 
company of course did not atfect the national juris- 
diction, which continued of right in the United 
States; and that, in obedience to the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent, which stipulated for the mutu- 
al restitution of ‘‘all territory, places and posses- 
sion whatsoever, taken by either party from the 
other during the war,” Astoria (or Fort George) 
should be restored to the United States; and it was 
done in 1818,in the most formal manner. Mr. 
Prevost proceeded thither from Lima, and received 
the surrender as agent of the United States, in the 
following terms: 

“Act of surrender tind acknowledgment. 

“In obedience to the commands of his royal 
highness the prince regent, signified in a despatch 
from the right honorable earl Bathurst, addressed 
to the partners or agents of the Northwest company, 
bearing date 27th January, 1818, and in obedience 
to subsequent orders dated 26th July last from Wil- 
lian H. Sheriff, esq. captain of his majesty’s ship 
Andromache, we the undersigned, do, in conformi- 
ty to the first article of the treaty of Ghent, restore 
to the government of the United States, through its 
agent, J. B. Prevost, esq. the settlement of Fort 
George, on the river Columbia. 

“Given under our hands, in triplicate, at Fort 
George, Columbia river, this 6th October, 1818. 

“F. HICKEY, 
“‘Cuplain of his majesty’s ship Blossom. 
“JAMES KEITH, 
“Of the Northwest company.” 

It is true that, in the despateh of earl Bathurst, 
and in lord Castlereagh’s instructions to the British 
minister at Washington, a reservation is made, that 
the surrender of possession should not be deemed 
an admission of the absolnte and exclusive right of 
dominion claimed by the United States; but at the 
same time, in explanation to Mr. Rush, as stated 
in a published despatch, ‘lord Castlereagh admit- 
ted, in the most ample extent, our right to be rein- 
stated, and to be the party in possession while treat- 
ing of the tifle.” in this condition were the rights 
of the parties in 1818, at the time of the signature 
of the convention of the 20th October; and by vir- 
tue of the express stipulations of that convention, 
in the same condition (so far as regards possession) 
do the rights of the parties still continue. If our 
title was good then, itis good now; and whatever 
defects, if any, there were in it then, have been 
healed by the Florida treaty; and by the direct ad- 
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now to be in possession of the territory, and so to re- 
main, until the question of ultimate lille can be deter- 
inined. 

it would seém, indeed, that the English them- 
selves are beginning to entertain rational views on 
the subject; for in remarking upon it recently, are- 
spectable London journal (the Post) says: 

‘* Ihe United States government now says that 
the agent of the American Fur coimpany had no 
right to dispose of the jurisdiction; and the presi- 
dent, it would appear, is determined to enforce that 
claim. It must be admitted that the United States 
have apparently a good case; and if, on investiga- 
tion, it be found that the sale of the property only 
took place, and that the allegiance coukl not be 
transterred, the surrender of the post to the United 
States may be the most prudent course. We have 
but a limited interest in the occupation of Astoria, 
while to the United States it is of great import- 
ance.” ; . 

Having thus detailed the general facts affecting 
the title, it now becomes the duty of the committee 
to resume these facts, and to apply to them the re- 
cognised principles of the law of nations, which pre- 
scribe the rights of the parties. ' 

Tie civilized people of Enrope and America, 
which are associated together by their identity of 
origin and religion, and still more by the innumer- 
able ties of a-common civilization, of commercial 
and social intercourse, and the intercommunication 
of arts and of knowledge, and which recognise a 
rule of mutual dealing composed of treaty stipula- 
tions, of prescriptive usuages, and of certain general 
principles of right called the law of nations—these 
peopie haye been accustomed to acquire and to 
define their possessions in America by the rule of, 
1. The sight of discovery and exploration, follow- 
ed by settlement; and 2. Its corollary, the right 
of extension by contiguity to actual settlements. 

This rule, in its elementary ingredients, is thus 
laid down by Vattel: ; 

«‘ All mankind have an equal right to things that 
have not yet fallen into the possession of any one; 
and those things belong to the person who urst takes 
possession of them. When, therefore, a nation 
finds a country uninhabited, and without an owner, 
it may lawfully take possession of it; after it has 
sufficiently made known its will in this respect, it 
caunot be deprived of it by another nation. Thus, 
navigators going on voyages of discovery, furnish- 
ed with a commission from their sovereign, and 
meeting with islands or other lands in a desert state, 
have taken possession of them in the name of their 
nation; and this title has been usually respected, 
provided it wassoon after followed by a real pos- 
session.’ —(§ 207, Chitty’s Vattel). 

‘The whole earth is destined to feed its inhabi- 
tants; but this it would be incapable of doing if it 
were uncuitivated. Every nation is then obliged 
by the law of nature to cultivate the land that has 
fallen to its share; and it has no right to enlarge 
its boundaries, or have recourse to the assistance 
of other nations, but in proportion asthe land in 
its possession is incapable of furnishing it with ne- 
cessaries. Those nations (such asthe ancient Ger- 
twnans, and some modern Tartars) who inhabit fer- 
tile countries, but discain to cultivate their lands, 
and choose to live by plunder, are wanting to them- 
selves, are injurious to all their neighbors, and de- 
serve to be extirpated as savage and pernicious 
beasts. There are others, who, to avoid labor, 
choose to live only by hunting and their flocks. 
This might, doubtless, be allowed in the first ages 
of the world, when the earth, without cultivation, 
produced more than was sufficient to feed its sinall 
number of inhabitants. But at present, when the 
human race is so greatly multiplied, it could not 
subsist if all nations were disposed to live in that 
manner. Those who still pursue this idle mode of 
life, usurp more extensive territories than, with a 
reasonable share of labor, they would have occasion 
for, and. have, therefore, no reason to complain if 
other natious, more industrious and too closely con- 
fined, come to take possession of a part of those 
lands.”’—(§ 81). 

«It is asked whether a nation may lawfully take 

ossession of some part of a vast country, in which 
there are none but erratic nations, whose scanty 
,opulation is incapable of occupying the whole.— 
Ve have already observed, (§ 81), in establishing 
the obligation to cultivate the earth, that those na- 
tions cannot exclusively appropriate to themselves 
more land than they have occasion for, or more 
than they are able to settle and cultivate. Their 
unsettled habitation in those immense regions can- 
not be accounted atrue and legal possession; and 
the people of Europe, too closely pent up at home, 
finding land of which the savages stood in no par- 
ticuler need, and of which they made no actual and 
constant use, were lawfully entitled to take posses- 
sion of it and settle it with colonies.”—(§ 209). 





. « . . e. . * ee 
This rule of prior discovery, occupation, and of; terposition of a foreign power in the relations be. 


extension by contiguity to the exclusion of others, 
has been recognised, with more or less of precision 
in its application, by all the Europeans who have 
established themeelves in “America, and pervades 
the discussions, negotiations, and treaties, which 
expressly regulate, or which have motived, the limits 
of their respective territories. So far as regards 
themselves, and their mutual relations, its chiei de- 
fect is its vagueness and the consequent conflict of 
pretensions, which it either creates, or at least does 
not prevent. 

In its application to the primitive inhabitants of 
the new world, it is more questionable in use, and 
more injurious in its effects. When it began to be 
applied by Spain, Portugal, England and other Eu- 
ropean states engaged in colonial enterprises, it was 
frequently associated with the idea of religion, as ex- 
eimplified in the bull of Alexander VI defining the 
rights of Spain and Portugal, and the commission 
of Henry VII to the Cabots; the concession being 
to take possession of countries not already occupied 
by Christians. However defective, therefore, the 
rule may be in itsell, and however destitute of all 
reason or justice when made the pretext of con- 
quering and reducing to servitude organised com- 
inunities like those of ancient Peru and-Mexico, it 
is, nevertheless, the real foundation of the great 
European colonies in America, And these rights 
o! the Indians stand in the way of England as well 
as the United States; and cannot be alleged by her 
against us and in her own favor. And when a Eu- 
ropean people has become established in America, 
and has grown up to national power, the applica- 
tion of the rule is then a matter of absolute neces- 
sity; for the Indian tribes being, for the most part, 
migratory in their habits, as well as transitory and 
evanescent in their very existence, and possessing, 
in their barbarous state, few or none of the social 
institutions essential to the preservation of their 
separate nationaiity, to treat them as independent 
nations, with all the international rizhts of such, 
would be absolutely destructive to the civilized 
states of European stock in or adjoining which 
they happen to be found, by admitting within the 
natural limits of such state the intrusion of some 
other foreign and perhaps hostile power. 

Accordingly, chief justice Marshall says: 

“All the nations of Europe who have acquired 
territory on this continent, have asserted in them- 
selves, and have recognised in others the exclusive 
right of the discoverer to appropriate the lands oc- 
cupied by the Indians.” . 

And judge Story says: 

‘‘[t may be asked what was the effect of this 
principle of discovery, in respect to the rights of 
natives themselves? In the view of the Europeans, 
it created a peculiar relation befween themselves 
and the aboriginal inhabitants. The latter were 
adngitted to possess a present right of occupancy, 
or use in the soil, which was subordinate to the ul- 
timate dominion of the discoverer. * * * * 
But, notwithstanding this occupancy, the European 
discoveries claimed and exercised the right to grant 
the soil, while yet in the possession of the natives, 
subject, however, to their right of occupancy; and 
the title so granted was universally admitted to 
convey a sufficient title in the soil to the grantees 
in periect dominion.” 

And chancellor Kent says: 

‘This assumed but qualified dominion over the 
[Indian tribes, regarding them as enjoying no bigher 
title to the soil than that founded cn simple occu- 
pancy, and to be incompetent to transfer their title 
to any other power than the government which 
claims the jurisdiction of their territory by right 
of discovery, arose, in a great degree, from the ne- 
cessity of the case. * * * It was founded on 
the pretension of converting the discovery of the 
country into a conquest; and it is now too late to 
draw into discussion the validity of that pretension, 
or the restrictions which it imposes, It is esta- 
blished by numerous compacts, treaties, laws and 
ordinances, and founded in immemorial usage.— 
The country has been colonised and settled, and is 
now held by that title. Itis the law of the land, 
and no court of justice can permit the right to be 


disturbed by speculative reasonings or abstract | 


rights.” 

And the peculiar necessity of adhering to the 
rule, in all dealings between the United States and 
any of the European powers, is forcibly illustrated 
by the pretensions brought forward by Great Bri- 
tain at Ghent, and the answer of the American 
ministers, as in the following extracts from one of 
their letters: 

«No maxim of public law has hitherto been more 
universally established among the powers of Eu- 
rope possessing territories in America, and there 
is none to which Great Britain has more uniformly 
aud inflexibly adhered, than that of suffering no in- 
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tween the acknowledged sovereign of the territg 
and the Indians situated upon it. Without the aj, 
mission of this principle, there would be no inte, 

















ligible meaning attached to stipulations, estabjig,, MMotter ! 
ing boundaries between the dominions In Americg MiBtatess : 
of civilized nations possessing territories inhabitey Mlirived 
by Indian tribes. t the § 

* * * «The Indians residing within the limits Mhese, t 


of the United States * * are so far dependent a MMjoclus 
not to have the right to dispose of their lands t) Mi -eusto 
any private persons, nor to any power other thay nts ¢ 
the United States, and to be under their protectio, etend 





























alone, and not under that of any other power. Mans, 2 
Whether called subjects, or by whatever naine i, und. 
signated, such is the relation between them and thy Mi ugust 
United States. * * * These principles have bee, y der 
uniformly recognised by the Indians themselyey MR ithou’ 
* * * ip all the * * * treaties between thein ang t, th 
the United States. tion 
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residing within their boundaries as acknowledged 
by Great Britain shall be included in the treaty of 
peace, in any inanner which will recognise them ag 
independent nations, whom Great Britain, havin 
obtained this recognition, would hereafter have the 
right to consider, in every respect, as such. Thus, 
|to recognise those Indians as independent and 50. 
vereign nations, would take from the United States 
and transfer to those Indians all the rights of sojj 
and sovereignty over the territory which they in. 
habit; and this being accomplished through the 
agency of Great Britain, would place them effecty. 
ally and exclusively under her protection, instead \ 
of being, as hertofore, under that of the United ss 
States. 

“The United States claim, of right, with respect etry 
to all European nations, and particularly with re ge™ 
spect to Great Britain, the eutire sovereignty over ee 
the whole territory, and all the persons eutbraced The’ 
within the boundaries of their dominions. Great 1Gr 
Britain has no right to take cognizance of the rela Ht’, oh 
tion subsisting between the several communities or vod. 
persons living therein; they form, as to her, only og 
parts of the dominion of the United States; and itis ge 
altogether immaterial whether, or how far, under Whe 
their political institutions or policy, these commu. © it 
nities or persons are erkee ond states, allies or phe 
subjects. With respect to her, and all gs bane. ey 
nations, they are parts of a whole, of which the fe | 
United States are sole and absolute sovereigns.” 2 

Recurring then to the rule of discovery and oc- Mm, 
cupation in its actual practice, and, for the sake of 
greater pertinency as well as brevity, taking exam- 
ples in the practice of England herself alone, we 
find that the English government, having made dis- 
coveries on the Atlantic coast, proceeded to occu- 
py at detached points on the coast, in right of that 
discovery, and, by the rule of discovery and occu: 
pation, and of extension by contiguity, to claim and 
to grant from sea to sea across the whole continenl, 
as exemplified in the charters of Massachusetts bay, 
Connecticut and Virginia; and this not only in those @ 
early ages, but at the present time; for in the right 
of discovery aud occupation in Hudson’s bay, she 
has claimed ef us since the treaty of Ghent, and we 
have conceded to her, an extension by contiguity 
through the fair interior of the continent to the foot 
of the Rocky mountains. : 

And it follows irresistibly from the premises, tha! 
the United States, having in themselves, and as the 
successors of Spain, all the rights appertaining 
the first navigation along the northwest coast, the 
first discovery of the bay of Juan de Fuca, and of 
the rivers of Aguilar and Columbia, the first explo 
ration of the same, and the first occupation or s¢t- 
tlement of either; and having, in like manner, all 
the rigbts of extension across to or along the Pac! 
by contiguity, which appertained to Spain as the 
possessor of New Spain, to England prior to the Hit mo 
treaty of Paris, and to France as the possessor ° 
Louisiana; it follows irresistibly that we bave the 
right of dominion to the territory vf Oregon wholly 
exclusive of Great Britain. 


Precisely the same conclusion may be reached 
in a different way, by considering separately te 
Spanish, the French and the American title; whi? 
moreover, will be the most convenient means © 
examining the pretensions of Great Britain. 


The Spanish title. , ain < 

Spain (or her successor the Mexican republic) 
has rights. acknowledged by all the world, as # 
north on the Pacific as the 42d parallel. er: 
the same right that she goes thus far, slie m'g"" 
but for the intervention of treaties, go fartnet 
Certain it is, that she first explored the paaherhtort 
coast by ships from Manilla or Mexico. — ote , 
admitted discoverer of the river of Aguilar, am 
the inlet of the Columbia. - She discovered the st 
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Se ist of alll Europeans, she founded a settlement on 














‘lations be. Manat coast, at the entrance of the strait of J uan de 
he territory aca. And the natural extension of her possessions 
out the ag Meorthward from California would carry her along 
© NO inte), Mapatil she met some other power having equal or 
» establish, better rights; and, with exception of the United 
in A meric Mtates, she would encounter none such until she 
S inhabiteq fiMrrived at Prince of Wales island in latitude 54 and 


+ the settlements of Russia. So well founded were 
ese, the rights of Spain, that while, prior to the 
saclusion of the Florida treaty, Great Britain was 
yustomed, as against the United States, to assert 


n the limit, 
pendent ag 
‘ir lands to 


other thay nts of sovereignty in the ncrthwest founded on 
’ protection fimretended discoveries and puichases from the In- 
T power... Mans, afkerwards she was constrained to change her 
T riaine ie. Miround, a8 €xplained by Mr. Gallatin, (letter of 
em and the fmmugust 7, 1827), and to content herself with sim- 
| have beep y denying our right of exclusive sovereignty, 


themselve; Mmithout pretending to any on her own part. In 

t, the claim of England by discovery and occu- 
ation was of the flimsiest kind, resting only upon 
rake’s voyage, his landing in the bay of Bodega 


| them ang 


hat Indiang 


‘nowled atitude 38) in 1578, and some pretended purcha- 
he treat s by him of the Indians of that neighborhood. 
ise them ay Embat 1s to say, the discovery of a country long be- 
ain, havin fmpre discovered by the Spaniards, and taken posses- 









or have thejmon of by them, and to this day comprehended 
ch. Thus famithia the acknowledged limits of California, As 
nt and so. lp his purchases of the Indians, that again can avail 
ited States IEEpthing; for, by the municipal Jaw of every Euro- 


an governinent in America, and of Britain above 
|, as already seen, no foreign state can acquire 
risdiction, or even title, by purchase from Indians 
ithin the territorial limits of another. If it were 
herwise, the rule would be fatal to the claims of 
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the United iamreat Britain ou the whole northwest coast; for the 

ners of the ship Columbia made extensive pur- 
ith respect fmmpases of the Indians, the political benefit of whieh 
ly with re. mould enure to the United States. Her new pre- 
pignty over isions, or new grounds of eavil, since resorted to 
- eurbraced Mim her, depend on the Nootka convention, so called. 
tis. Great The Nootka convention is a treaty between Spain 
of the rela. d Great Britain, signed at the Escorial the 28th 
nunities or MEEctober, 1790, in conclusion of the dispute occa- 
> her, only pned by the seizure of English vessels at Nootka 


und by Don Esteban Martinez, as detailed in 
e appendix to this report. 
When the intelligence of that event reached Eu- 


Ss; and it is 
far, under 
se comm: 


.s, allies or Mee’: it came through Spain, who herself gave the 
her foreirn st information to the English government, and ac- 
which i mpanied it with the fullest declaration of a pa- 
-eigns,” ic purpose, and of her readiness to enter into all 


foper explanations. But Mr. Pitt haughtily re- 


ee sir he lled every friendly advance, and appealed at once 
ide exam: the belligerent propensities of parliament, in be- 
alone, we If of the wounded honor of the nation, demanded 
r made dis- d obtained an extraordinary supply of a million 
i ty cece: ling, and prepared for war; and thus hurried 
rht of that ain, who had neither disposition nor readiness 
rand Geen: ial at that time, into the conclusion of this 
: eaty. ° 
bower rt. 1 stipulates for the restitution of the pro- 
setts bay, rty of British subjects dispossessed by Martinez. 
‘Ay in those Art. 2 engages to make restitution of or compen- 
1 a richt oe for any like seizure which might have been 
B bsequently made 7 
s bay, she Ma ta oD made. 
nt. and we tt.3 provides that the respective subjects of 
contiguity ain and Great Britain shall not be disturbed or 
to the foot blested, either in navigating or carrying on their 
eries in the Pacific ocean or in the South seas, or 
snises, the landing on the coasts of those seas, in places not 


eady occupied, for the purpose of carrying on 










sand as the ircommerce with the natives of the country, or 
rtaining to making settlements there:—the whole subject ne- 
t coast, the Hittheless, to the restrictions and provisions specified 
ica, and the three following articles. 
first explo- art. 4 guards against contraband trade with the 
tion or sel: MMPanish settlements in America. 
nanuer, art. 5 agrees that in any settlements to be made 
the Pacific either party, «the subjects of the other shall 
pain as the ré free access, and shall carry on their trade with- 
jor to the Ht molestation.” 
ossessor 0 tt. 6 provides for the free continuance of the 
re have the eries on the east and west coasts and islands of 
zon whollf Mth America, south of the occupation of Spain; 
", Concludes, “Provided, that the said respective 
be reached Himects shall retain the liberty of landing on the 


ists and islands so situated, for the purposes of 


rately the 
it fishery, and of erecting thereon huts and other 


‘le; which, 


- means © <8" gy buildings serving only for those pur- 
iin, , 
feat Britain contends that, with the rights of 
1 republic) “!n on the northwest coast, the United States ne- 
orid, as fat aoug succeed to the limitations by which those 
}. And in * Were defined, and the obligations under which 
she might, ene exercised; and that, by the above con- 
-o further fe. 2%) all parts of the northwestern coast of Ame- 
’ northwest » hot already occupied at that time by either of 
She is (h¢ Bie, ih ntracting parties, should thenceforward be 
ilar, and © Y Open to the subjects of both, tor all purposes 


d the strail “oiumerce and settlement, the sovereignty re- 


tka soune | 





maining in abeyance; and that the convention, esta- 
blishing a new siate of things by compact, abrogates 
we ‘pre-existing rights (if any) appertaining to 
ain. 

rrthe United States have constantly denied all 
this. They say that, even if the British construc- 
tion of the Nootka convention and of its effects 
were correct, it would avail nothing, because, though 
the United States might not iv other respects have 
a good title as against Spain, they have as against 
Great Britain, which title cannot be weakened in 
the hands of the United States by the Florida treaty 
which quiets that of Spain. 

But they deny the correctness of the British con- 
struction. The Nootka convention is on the face 
of it a commercial treaty merely, wholly aside from 
the question of sovereignty and distinct jurisdiction. 
It has a definite general object, the regulation of 
the fisheries in the Pacific and the South seas, so 
a3 neither to exclude England, nor injure Spain.— 
Thai was the point incontioversy between the two 
governments. ‘The eneinies of peace have indus- 
triously circulated,”” says the count of Florida 
Blanca, ‘that Spain extends pretensions and rights 
of sovereignty over the whole of the South sea as far 
as China;”? whereas, on the contrary, her sole aim 
was to vindicate her sovereignty on parts of the 
coast to which, by the law of nations and the re- 
cognition of all Europe, she has the established pos- 
session or right of possession. (Dec. of June 4th, 
An. Reg. 1790). Accordingly, in the debates upon 
this treaty in parliament, it was strenuously object- 
ed that, being a treaty of commerce, navigation and 
fishery, England had gained nothing by it, but had 
on the contrary submitted to restrictions of sea- 
rights, which existed before unrestricted. ‘In an- 
swer to this, Mr. Pitt maintained ( Parl. Hist. vol. 
xxviii, p. 1,001) that though what this country had 
gained consisted Not of new rights, it certainly did 
of new advantages. We had before a right to the 
southern whale fishery, and a right to navigate and 
carry on fisheries in the Pavific ocean, and to trade 
on the coasts of any part of it northwest of America; 
but that right not only had not been acknowledged, 
but disputed and resisted; whereas, by the conven- 
tion, it was secured to us; a circumstance, which, 
though no new right, was a new advantage.”’” Not 
a word of a “new right” to establish colonies in 
America, or of a ‘“‘new advantage” iu the exclu- 
sion of territorial sovereignty previously claimed by 
Spain. On the contrary, Mr. (nowearl) Gray well 
argued that the “settlements” of the 3d article 
amounted to nothing, since access was every where 
left to both the parties; and if England made a set- 
tlement ina valley, Spain might erect a fort on the 
hill overlooking it; which conclusively shows that 
the right of colonization was never in the contem- 
plation of the treaty. And Mr. Fox argued the 
same point at great length and with great force, de- 
monstrating that before the treaty England might 
colonise in the Pacific, but that now she could only 
settle, as the phrase is inthe third article, or build 
huts as restricted in the sixth, for the sole purpose 
of the fisheries, excluding colonization. (Parl. Hist. 
vol. xxviii). Add to which, it only as a commercial 
treaty that this convention can, upon the principles 
contended for by Great Britain in other great con- 
troversies, be considered in force; for such treaties 
only were renewed by the treaty between Spain and 
Great Britain of July, 1814. 

In fact, the Nootka convention is obviously im- 
possible to execute, if the word “settlements”’ is to 
include colonies, or carry after it any title of do- 
minion; because the express language permits pro- 
miscuous and intermixed settlements every where, 
and over the whole faceof the country, to the sub- 
jects of both parties; and even declares every such 
settlement, made by either party, common to the 
other. Orif,as England contends, the convention 
is but a recognition of the general righis of all na- 
tions, then it admits of such promiscuous settlements 
by all nations; which is wholly incompatible with 
any idea of sovereignty, but applies well enough to 
“huts and other temporary buildings” for the fishe- 
ries. 

In this view of the subject, the United States 
further say, that under the convention the sove 
reignty is not in abeyance; it remains unchanged; it 
is left unteuched; temporary commercial rigitts on- 
ly are for the time being regulated; that the question 
of sovereignty stands upon its foriner footing; that, 
when it comes up, the parties are remitted to their 
pre-existing rights; and that before the convention, 
and notwithstanding its provisions, the right of so- 
vereignty appertained to Spain as against Great 
Britain; or, in the words of the count of Fernan 


Nunez, “by the treaties, demarcations, takings of 


possession, and the most decided acts of sovereign- 
ty exercised by the Spaniards, * * * all the 
coast to the north of western America, on the side 
of the South sea, as far as beyond what is called 





Prince Williams’ sound, * * #* is acknowledg- 
ed to belong exclusively to Spain.” (Lelier of June 
16, 1790). And the United States will not be de- 
barred from the exercise of the just rights she de- 
rives from Spain, when there is nothiie set up 
avainst her but new and monstrous constructions of 
a treaty extorted from Spain by what lord Porches- 
ter justly called “unprovoked bullying,” and found- 
ed not in right butin power. (North A. Rev. vol. 
XXvil.) 

The committee proceed to the French title. 

When Louisiana was acquired by the United 
States, it was well known, as already suggested, 
that the limits were not well defined. Indeed, they 
were defined on neither side, except along the 
Mississippi. The northern line by the British pos- 
sessions was fixed in 1818. The southeastern and 
southwestern was fixed by the Florida treaty. And 
the question remains, how far does it extend west? 
This was at the time considered a question with 
Spain alone. Don Pedro Cevallos says: **From 
this point (the intersection of the Red river) the 
limits which ought to be established on the north- 
ern side are doubtful and little known.” (Ledler 
of April 13, 1805). And in the negotiation of the: 
Florida treaty, Don Luis de Onis adinitted the same 
thing, though he affirmed the Spanish title on the 
Pacific. But, as between France and Great Bri- 
tain, or Great Britain and the United States, the 
successor of all the rights of France, the question 
would seem to be concluded by the treaty of Paris, 
already cited, in which Great Britain relinquishes 
irrevocably all pretensions west of the Mississippi. 
On the footing of the treaty of Utrecht, ratified by 
our convention of 1818, England may, possibly, by 
extension of contiguity, carry her possessions from 
Hudson’s bay across to the Pacific, north of latitude 
49°; but, by the treaty of Paris, we possess the 
same right, and an exclusive one, to carfy our ter- 
ritory across the continent south of that line, in the 
right of France. 

It has been objected that, in the grant of Loui- 
siana to Crozat- by Louis XIV, that province is 
confined to the country drained by the waters 
emptying in the Mississippi, excluding by implica- 
tion any other country. But Crozat’s grant did not 
cover the whole of Louisiana as it was when ceded 
to the United States. Crozat’s grant was under- 
stood as extending no further north than latitude 
42°; the French possessions north of that parallel 
being a part of New France, (or Canada). And 
New France, as projected in the most authentic 
maps, did extend to territory drained, or supposed 
to be drained, by rivers flowing into the Pacific. 
In 1717, Louis enlarged Louisiana, by adding thereto 
the country in the latitude of the Illinois. And this 
extended dimension of Louisiana has been tacit! 
admitied by Great Britain, who, while herself pos- 
sessed of Canada obtained from France, and of the 
Hudson’s bay country, has, by treaty with us, ad- 
mitted that the northern limit of Louisiana goes u 
to latitude 49°; she having already, by the treaty of 
Paris, debarred herself of all claim south of that 
line and west of the Mississippi. 

The American title remains to be considered on 
its particular merits. 

Anterior to the Louisiana treaty, our claim rest- 
ed on Gray’s exploration of the river Columbia, 
the permanent record of which subsists in the 
name itself; it being one of the applications of the 
rule of prior discovery, that the exploration of a 
river gave rights to the country watered by that 
river, as exemplified in the claim of the Mississip- 
pi valley by France, on the ground of the original 
exploration of the river by her subjects; and soine 
such principle being necessary to give integrity and 
unity of possession to any one power, and to pre- 
vent the intermixture of possessions in a territory 
having a natural completeness of its own. The 
defects of this claim consisted of the counter-pre- 
tensions of Franee as the possessor of Louisiana, 
and of Spain as the possessor of Mexico, and as 
the first visiter of the Columbia and the coast ge- 
nerally. By the conclusion of the Louisiana treaty 
and the Florida treaty, these defects were cured. 
To which had then been added the further claims 
of the United States in their own right, or their 
title proper, by reason of Lewis and Clark’s expe- 
dition, and Mr. Astor’s establishmentof Astoria, 
recognised by Great Britain as constituting pos- 
session, and also right of continued possession, un- 
til the title should be definitively adjusted, Though 
these several claims conflicted with each other 
originally, they acqnired mutual strength in the 
same hands; as if three persons ¢laim the same 
estate, one by deed or devise, another by inheri- 
tance, and a third by possession, the union of all in 
one person by purchase or otherwise would result 
in the best of titles. Thus much, treating it asa 
dominion founded ou discovery and expioration, 
and partial occupation. 
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Bul, in another point of view, this combination 
of tities becomes yet more important. Having 
planted her foot on the shoreof Hudson’s bay, 
Great Britain claims against all the world that she 
may stretch the other to the Rocky mountains; and 
the claim is admitted by the rest of the world. 
Nay, it is from Hudson’s bay that her establish- 
ments have extended across the continent. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie led the way in 1793, and 
the northwest company and the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany followed in it, until they had gradually in- 
truded themselves into the valley of the Columbia, 
not from the Pacific, but proceeding from the At. 
lantic; and the civil jurisdiction of the British sub. 
jects dwelling beyond the Rocky mountains de- 
pends this day in the courts of Upper Canada, by 
thé acts of parliament of 43 Geo. Lil, ch. 131 and 1 
and 2 Geo. [V, cir. 66. Which is in conformity 
with the fact hereinbefore stated, that, prior tothe 
treaty of Paris, the English government claimed 
and granted to the Pacific by virtue of her posses- 
sions in New England and Virginia. 


And a pretension of this nature, however extra- 
vagant it may seem at the first blush, grows out of 
the necessities of self-preservation, Great Britain, 
when she gained a lodgment on the coast of the At- 
lantic, readily saw, aud her colonies soon learned 
by disastrous experience, how dangerous it-wonld 
be.to thein to have a hostile foreign power establish 
itself behind thei. For the same reason that it was 
important to the British colonies to exclude, if they 
might, any power from taking possession in their 
rear, it was important to the French colonies on the 
Mississippi to prevent any other power from estab- 
lishing itself in their own rear. Hence they claim- 
ed, and rightfully, according to the received law of 
nations, to have the exclusive dominion, and the 
right of excluding the entrance of any foreign colo- 
nization westward of thein, until they should reach 
some other European power having a better title 
than theirs; and west of them there was none such 
except Spain. 

And the precise extent of prolongation by conti- 
guity,to which an actual settlement gives right, 
must have some relation to the magnitude and po- 
pulation of that settlement, and to the facility with 
which adjoining vacant lands may promise to be oc- 
cupied and cultivated by such a population, as com- 
pared with any to come from elsewhere; and this in 
addition to the considerations of national security. 


Iinportant as these principles were to the infant 
colonies of France and Britain, and strong as are the 
claims of tis nature we derive from the treaties of 
those two powers, those principles are yet more im- 
portant, and those claims stronger, ip reference to 
the existing state of North America, and our own 
position as the leading power of this continent. Who 
shail undertake to define the limits of the expansi- 
bility of the population of the United States? Does 
it not now flow westward with the never-ceasing 
advance of a rising tide of the sea? Along a line of 
more than a thousand miles from the lakes to the 
gulf of Mexico, perpetually moves forward the 
western frontier of the United States. Here, stretch- 
ed along the whole length of this line, is the van- 
guard, as it were, of the onward march of the Anglo 
American race, advancing, it has been calculated, 
at the average rate of about half adegree of longi- 
tude each succeeding year. Occasionally, an ob- 
stacle presents itself, in some unproductive region 
of country; or some Indian tribe; the column is 
checked; its wings incline towards each other; it 
breaks; but it speedily reunites again beyond the ob- 
stacle, and resumes its forward progress, ever facing 
and approaching nearer and nearer to the remotest 
regions of the west. This movement goes on with 
predestined certainty, and the unerring precision of 
the great works of eternal Providence, rather than 
asan act of feéble man. Another generation may 
see the settlements of our people diffused over the 
Pacific slopes of the Rocky mountains. It is idle to 
suppose any new colony to be sent out from Great 
Britain wili or can establish itselfin the far west, 
ultimately to stand in competition with this great 
movement of the population and powerofthe United 
S:ates. Nor should any attempt at such competition 
be countenanced by us. For if the safyty of the few 
thousands of British settlers on the Atlantic, or of 
French settlers on the Mississippi, required the ex- 
tension of their exclusive sovereignty to a certain 
degree west, how far shall that extension not be de- 
manded for the safety of the millions of the United 
States, who already occupy in full and undisputed 
sovereignty, and overspread with their teeming po- 
pulation, and unite ia the bonds of one great and 

lorious political society, the whole of the vast val- 
fey of the Mississippi and the Missouri. 


At a contingency the most delicate in the affairs 
of this continent, Mr. Monroe issued his celebrated 


declaration, that, while the United States continued ! 





nevitral and impartial in the contests of the European 
powers among themselves, it was otherwise in re- 
gard to their movements in this hemisphere; that the 
United States would consider an attempt on their 
part to extend their peculiar political systems to any 
part of the new world as dangerous to our peace and 
safety; and that we could not view a voluntary inter- 
position of theirs in the affairs of the new republics 
of America with indifference, or in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards the United States.—( Message, Decem- 
ber 2, 1833.) ‘ 

This declaration, it is well known, had the most 
important immediate effects at the time of its utter- 
ance, when certain of the European powers con- 
templated a forcible interference in the aflairs of the 
Spanish colonies in America. It has deservedly 
come to be regarded as an essential compotent part 
of the international law of the new world. ( Whea- 
ton’s Inter. law, p. 88). And great as the force of it 
is, when applied to the precise case which called for 
it, still greater js it when considered in its applica- 
tion to the case of an attempton the part of any Eu- 
ropean power to found new colonies in North Ame- 
rica in parts not yet occupied. It has been the hap- 
py fortune of the United States to free itself, by the 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida, from the pre- 
sence of European colonies on our southern and 
western frontiers. The possessions of Great Britain 
now overhang the United States along their vast 
northern frontier from the Atlantic to the Pacifie.— 
South of that line, the whole continent, from the 
great lakes to the Isthmus of Darien, is oocupied 
by Americans, by children of the soil, by govern- 
ments independent of Europe. And it is due alike 
to our highest interests and to our honor to have it 
universally understood, that neither Great Britain, 
nor any other European power, is any longer to con- 
sider the unsettled parts of the continent, adjoining 
the settlements of the Dnited S'ates, in the nature of 
unoccupied lands for the reception of European co- 
lonies. If Great Britain had any pretext to claiin 
the territory of Oregon as a part of her possessions 
on the lakes, of her existing colonies, it would be 
otherwise. But she does not. She distinctly puts 
her claim to Oregon on the ground that it is unoe- 
cupid territory, just like Virginia or Massachusetts 
before she colonised them; and that as unoccupied 
savage territory she may now colonise the Columbia 
river; and that it is part of a colony now possessed 
by her, but country in which she has the right at 
this day to found a new colony. 

“Great Britain considered the whole of the unoc- 
cupied parts of America as being open to her future 
settlements, as heretofore. They included within 
these parts as well that portion of the northwest 
coast lying between the 42d and 51st degrees of Ja- 
titude as any other parts. The principle of coloni- 
sation on that coast, or elsewhere, on any portions 
of those continents not yet occupied, Great Britain 
was not prepared to relinquish.”—(Mr. Rush’s let- 
ler, Aug. 12, 1824.) 

This pretension the committee deem to be inad- 
missible, and prejudicial to the rights, the security, 
and the peace of the United States.. 

There is a class of reasons applicable to this point 
which is every day acquiring more and more force. 
It isthe situation of the Indians in the interior of 
the continent. It has at all times been the policy of 
Great Britain—a policy little in keeping with her 
ostentation of humanity in regard tothe black race 
—to keep the red men under subsidy to her, so as to 
have thein always ready to bring into the field 
against the United States.” At the epoch of the re- 
volution, we proposed that the Fndians should be 
suffered to remain neutral; but England refused.— 
She has kept them under arms, or in a semi-hostile 
state, against us, more or less constantly, from that 
day to this. Our commissioners at Ghent proposed 
an agreement for the perpetual neutrality of the In- 
dians; but England again refused it. The persever- 
ance of Great Britain in this policy has been deplo- 
rably injurious to us; and its effects are written with 
the sealping-knife and the brand of the Indian, in 
letters of blood and fire, in the history of the south- 
ern and western states. And this, the unholy policy 
of Great Britain in regard to the Indians, bas done 
more than any and every other cause united, to 
waste, degrade, and barbarise them, so as to render 
thein a curse alike to us and to theinselves. By the 
ac juisition of Fiorida, the influence of the British 
over the Indiansof the United States was shut out 
from the south; but it still operates unchecked, and 
is fostered and kept alive by regular government 
subsidies in the northwest; and ts exerted without 
any counteraction ainong the Indians of the remote 
west, and will continue to be exerted, in all respects 
to our floss and injury, until the Hudson’s bay com- 
pany is expelled trom the territory of Oregon, and it 
is possessed in full and indisputed sovereignty by 
the United States. 
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In conciusion of this branch of their instruc |j fiudson 
‘it only remains for the committee to advert to iat Great 
tain particular facts in the present political rej, over 
of the territory of Oregon, confirmatory of and oo, Mm ed, ON § 
nected with the general considerations they bes Nor cit 
suggested. ; cial rep 

Great Britain had very much distinguished her. territor, 
at an early period, by voyages of discovery jy, jm compa! 
seas to the northeast of this continent. Thus it hm torieS ‘ 
pened that she acquired territorial rights on gm inall r 
shores of Hudson’s bay, which at the congress fm poys 2! 


Utrecht were formerly acknowledged by France consists 
before stated. The extent of this territory was jm cets 20 
then, vor until Jong afterwards, definitively sett,qqm other & 
Meanwhile, among the corrupt monopolies of gam name @ 
reign of Charles If was the grant ofa charftr to Umqua 
“adventurers of the Hudson’s Bay company.” Th, Pereess 
declared and proper objects were, of course, naviragme fort, be 
tion, and trade in the furs, fish, or other productigngmm its brat 


























of Hudson’s bay. Exploration was, indeed, one ,Amm of Juan 
the benefits anticipated from the company; but (gm 2° P 
company itself proved for more than a century to pgm effect 0 
the great obstacle to exploration, or in the emphajgm {rom pe 
language of the London Quarterly Review, (a congm The | 
petent witness on such a point), “from the momem 1987, © 
this body of ‘adventurers’ was instituted, the spijj «The 
of ‘adventure’ died away; and every succeeding ¢ depots, 
fort was palsied by the baneful influence of a yy gm the cou 
nopoly, of which the discovery of a northwest pagum on the! 
sage was deemed the forerunner of destruction mm eighty 
This company is to America precisely what t\@gg known, 
East India company is to Asia. It has been suffeream English 
to extend its power from Labrador southwestwanijqmm and tha’ 
to Lake Superior, thence along the ligne des versayigum bet on 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri, aud so sweeping and are 
around by the base of the Rocky mountains to {gam Sandwi 
Slave lake ,and thence back to the extreme northea Mr. ¢ 
ern shores of the Atlantic. A glance at the map wig 22th Ja 
show the vast extent of these imperial doininion “Tha 
(Bouchette’s Br. Dom. vol. 1, p. 32.) When, by tg the furs 
aid of the anglo-American provinces, Great Britiggm the yea! 
had subdued Canada, this did become incorporatejgm by one 
with the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay coinpanjggm amount 
On the contrary, when the independence of the Unita pany he 
ed States gave rise to new relations in the north ow par 
west; the Hudson’s Bay company was placed gmp 1 
Britain on the footing of an independent power; aig ‘0 incre 
in reguiating the rights of mutual transit in tb annual 
quarter, Jay’s treaty contains this clause: “Ti@ggses 
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country within the limits of the Hnudson’s Bay com 
pany only excepted.”” That is to say, when the ter 
ritorial or commercial rights of the United States ar 
to be restricted, the Hudson’s Bay company is pi 
forward as an independent foreign state. 80 also i 
it, when there is opportunity or occasion to exter 
British rights in competitiun with ours; as in dealing 
with the Todhins it has repeatedly happened, wher 
the acts of the company have atall times been greall 
injurious to the United States. But, on the contn 
ry, if the United States, or any other power, seeks 
repress the pretensions of the company, it is no longt 
lett by Great Britain to stand on its own bottom 4 
a political community, but. is taken under the wig 
of the British government. This, indeed, we knov 
is the precise mode in which the East India cos 
pany has been made the instrument of conquetilj 
the hundred millions of Hindostan. 






































After the Hudson’s Bay company had for a lengi Ai 
of time lorded it in sole supremacy over the Indie havear 
of the extensive region claimed by it, there sprilj egions 
oP a competitor of its profitable fur-trade in MMi” 0+ 

orthwest company of Montreal. These two cous quiet] | 
panies did notscruple to engage in continual feu nd ct 
growing out of jealousies of trade and mutual COMM 4 
plaints of violated privileges; nay, they actully...’ 
waged hostilities one against the other iu the BY Meeedcoitly 
of sovereign states; rendering the interior o! usurpat 


continent .a scene or rapine, outrage and blcoys! 
Earl of Selkirk, claims, kc.) 

These empire co:npanies, and their traders, t1] 
pers and agents, have been the immediate insii 
ments of much of that perpetual intermeddling ! 
Great Britain with the Indians of the United Stelt 
which, from 1775 to the present day, has never cee 
to be practised to our injury, and ihe fruits of wh! 
were seen in every one of the disasters of the 
and northwest, trom the massacres of Wyo! 
and Cherry valley and the defeats of Harmar and 3 
Ciair to the later eneterprises of Tecuinseh ab¢ * 
Black Hawk. 
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This latter company, (the Northwest company: giving | 
ealled), it was, which fraudulently obtained po 
sion of Astoria in 1812, and hoisted the British! The 
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on the Columbia, (Jrvings Astoria.) Hs diflere™ 
with the Hudson’s Bay company were at leng! 
juste; in 1821 the two companies became one, 
tinuing fo act under the charter of the Huse! 
Bay company; and, by act of parliament, the cou 
ny received a grant of civil jurisdiction, whit! 
now exercises atallits establishments, That i" 
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Ht toe at Britain exercises exclusive civil jurisiliction 
| Felatin over all the territory of Oregan, in which it is conced- 
‘and coil ed, on all bands, our rights are at least equal to hers. 
they hee Nor civil jurisdiction only, Itis known by the offi- 


cial report of Mr. Slacum, who recently visited the 
territory in behalf of the United States, that the 
company has, in addition to a numberof minor fac- 
tories, one at Vancouver, on the Columbia, which is 
jn all respects a military post, though, like the Se- 
poys and other troops of Hindostan, the garrison 
consists of the servants of the company, not of offi- 


ed herge 
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rence, and men bearing the queen’s commission. Of 
ee. ‘OE other establishments of the company, (which are in 
1Y Settle, name as in fact forts), there are known to be Fort 
& % t ua on the Umqua; Fort George, Fort Nez 
y 4s Th Perees, Fort Okanaqua, Fort Coiville and Koolante 


, besides Fort Vancouver, on ‘the Columbia, or 


“adware its branches; and Fort Nasqually, south of the strait 
Juan de Fuca. 
ine * A, prove these general facts, and also to show the 
> : 


‘effect of them, a few authentic statements follow 
from persons of approved authority. 

The president’s message, of the 23d of December, 
4937, contains this information: 


itury toh 
— emphati 
Vs (a Com 


oie a «The Hucson’s Bay company have also several 
Porta! depots, situated on watercourse, in the interior of 
‘of kh the country; the principal one is at Fort Vancouver, 


on the northern bank of the Coiumbia river, about 


avai eighty or one hundred miles from its mouth. it is 
what ‘ known, by information recently obtained, that the 
en suffer English company have a steamboat on this river, 


andthat they have a saw-mill, and are cutting tim- 
ber on the territory claimed by the United States, 
and are shipping it in considerable quantities to the 
Sandwich Islands.” ; 

Mr. Cambreleng, in a letter to Mr. Benton of the 


vest want 
€s versa 
) sweeping 
ains to th 


» northeas 

e mah 12th January, 1829, says: 

dominion “J have in my possession the actual returns of 
hen, by ' the furs collected by the Hudson’s Bay company for 


the year 1828, which, according to a valuation made 
by one who has a thorough knowledge of the trade, 
amount to $894,879 85. The shares of that com- 
any have increased from £60, or 40 percent. be- 
the norm low par, to £240 sterling, or 140 per cent. above 
placed bam Pat: The business of the company has continued 


ower; atime '° increase at the rate of from 60,000 to $100,000 
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sit in thqmannually, The prosperous condition of the Hud- 
se: «Tgmgson’s Bay company inay be attributed, in some 
; Bay conm measure, to the advantages enjoyed by the British 





traders, who procure their manufactures without 
duty, while the American traders pay 40 per cent. 
and upwards; and who can send their furs to the 


hen the ter 
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5 > lal American market, while our traders pay a duty in 

to exten tne British market. But the most important advan- 

in dealin ge enjoyed by the Hudson’s Bay company is the 
8 






adinirable harbor at the mouth of the Columbia, 
which we virtually and unfortunately granted them 
by our treaty of 1818. That settlement at the 
mouth of the Columbia river is now the centre of an 
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een greatl 
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er, seeks sum . ' 

is no longum emmense trade in furs, and, unless we take some 
bottom # step to place our traders on an equal footing with the 
er the wi@mettish and secure to the former the privilege of 
| we knovgamading in safety within our own dominions at least, 
India commmmout Indian trade must decline, and we must make 
conqueriigim™eP Our minds to surrender the whole Indian country 

‘0 Great Britain.” [Sen. doc. 1828-’29, No. 67. 
x leno Mr. Irving says: ; 

rote i “Though the [Hudson’s Bay] company, by treaty, 
the Indie ave aright to a participation only in the trade of these 
here oe egions, [beyond the Rocky mountains], and are,4 
rade Mi Hn fact, but tenants in sufference; yet have they 
: tn ea quietly availed themselves of the original oversight, 
hana and subsequent supineness of the American govern- 
pain le ment, to establish a monopoly of the trade of the 
ey actuey river [Columbia] and-.its dependencies; and are 
u the ae adroitly proceeding to fortify themselves in their 
a coat usurpation by securing all the strong points of the 


ountry. 

“Nor is it likely the latter [the American traders] 
vill ever be to maintain any footing in the land, un- 
il the question of territorial right is adjusted be- 
Ween the two countries. The sooner that takes 
Place, the better. It isa question too serious to na- 
ional pride, if not to national interest, to be slurred 
bver; and every year is adding to the difficulties 
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of the "which environ it. 
; Wyo “The resources of the country * * in the hands 
mar and oI ‘of America, enjo ying a direct trade with the East 
nseh abd “HIndies, would be broseht into quickening activity, 





*nd might soon realize the dream of Mr. Astor, in 






























also, form the first level country in all the seutbern | 
exient of continental coast from Cook’s entry, and, 
consequently, the most northern sitnation fit for co- 
lonization, and suitable for the residence of a civiliz- 
By opening this intercourse between 
ntic and Pacific oceans, and forming re 
establishments through the interior, and at both ex- 
tremes, as well as along the coasts and islands, 
the entire command of the fur trade of North Ame- 
rica might be obtained from latitude 48 degrees 
ole, except that portion of it which 
ave in the Pacific. 
added the fishery in both seas, and the markets of 
the four quarters of the globe. 
field for commercial enterprise; and incalculable 
would be the produce of it, when supported by the 
operations of that credit and capital which 
Britain so pre-eminently possesses.” 
: { Travels, vol 2. 

To which the same writer adds, that the effect of 
the development of those plans would be the com- 
plete exclusion of Americans from the country, and 
the most important political as well as commercial 
advantages to the United Kingdom. 

The committee will have occasion to submit to the 
house additional information on these points, when 
they dispose of that part of their instructions which 
refers to the statistical condition and political value 
of the country of Oregon. 
immediate 
plan of the 


north, to the 
the Russians To this may be 


Such would be the 


It is sufficient for the 
urpose to have demonstrated that the 
rifish to put an end to American enter- 
prise in the valley of the Columbia has succeeded. 
Still, this object has been accomplished under the 
shelter of a convention, which provides that the 
country of Oregon, together with its harbors, bays 
and creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within 
the same, shall for the time being be free and open 
to the vessels, citizens and subjects of the two 
powers; and which thus professes to give equal ad- 
es tothe people of each nation, and to 
judge the ultimate rights of neither. But the prac- 
tical effect of the convention is the reverse, in that 
nearly all the present advantages are enjoyed by 
England, and the ultimate rights of the United States 
are seriously endangered. 
This arise#from the peculiar organization of the 
Hudson’s Bay company, which now in fact rules 
over the whole country, and has exclusive possession 
of its trade, just as completely as the East India 
company in Hindostan at the period of its early con- 
quests there, when it was a close corporation, and 
independent of the control of the king’s ministers. 
Individual traders and ordinary commercial compa- 
nies cannot stand against it. They cannot compete 
in resources with this great empire corporation.— 
Besides which, a powerful incorporated company 
like this, having exclusive privileges of trade by 
charter, and those privileges conveying territory as 
appurtenant to trade—a monster and an anomaly in 
its nature as it is—such a company is in itself to all 
intent and purposes a territorial government. It has 
all the civil and all the military machinery of govern- 
The act of parliament already 
referred to gives to the courts of Upper Canada the 
same civil jurisdiction, in all respects, within the 
ot within the limits of Lower or 
pper Canada, nor of any civil government of the 
United States, as they have within the limits of Up- 
England may appoint justices of the 
peace, or constitute other inferior courts in those 
There is no provision in the act to except 
citizens of the United States, or country claimed by 
the United States, from this jurisdiction. 
these provisions are precisely applicable to the coun- 
try beyond the Rocky mountains, and to that only; 
and there is no other part of America to which they 
do apply. This, indeed, is well understood by Ame- 
rican citizens in Oregon to be the fact, as the com- 
mittee have been expressly informed. So that the 
Hudson’s Bay company not only monopolizes the 
trade of Oregon, but may control the inhabitants, 
and even send them to Upper Canada to be tried for 
uted offences. 
he privileges of the Hudson’s Bay company 
operate injuriously in another respect. Experience 
has shown the necessity of military posts among the 
The company accordingly has its great 
posts, and its lesser forts, all of them British milita 
ry posts, in fact, but with the peculiarity, that its 
flag not being the queen’s flag, the government is 
enabled to pursue the disingeneous course of claim- 
ing rights and territory in virtue of acts performed 
by it, while in the same breath disavowing all go-| property of such citizens of the United States as 
But the/| may reside in the territory of Oregon, or as are 
It has| employed in commerce on the Columbia river, its 
no gigantic company, like that of Hudson’s bay, to| tributaries and on its marine coast. 
be put forward to act the ambiguous and insidi-| Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the sim 
ous part of a government, or of private individuals, | of 
as the policy of state may render most convenient. 
If it establishes a post, it must do so openly and | to carry into effect the foregoing section, 


Nay, more. 
arts of America n 


per Canada. 


vernment responsibility for those acts. 
United States has no military post there. 





som pany; Ving rise to a flourishing commercial empire.” 
fined pos® [ Rocky Mountains, vol. 2. 
British The plans of Great Britain in respect to this 
3 diflere Rr ountry are shadowed forth by sir Alexander Mac- 
t length enzie, as follows: 
ne one, ¢ “But, whatever course may be taken from the At- 
ie Huds antic, the Columbia is the line of communication 
, the cou RR'OM the Pacific ocean pointed out by nature, as it 
n, which MBs the only navigable mver in the whole extent of 
That is, "BP @hcouver’s minute survey of that coast. Its banks, 


tain objects to, so that still the monopoly of trade 
and of civil and military power shail be held by her 
indirectly, through the means of the Hudson’s Bay 
company. 
The committee are of opinion that this ground of 
distinction ought to be no longer admitted by the 
United States. So long as Great Britain takes to 
berself the fruits of the operations of these empire 
copurations, and the millions of subjects they con- 
quer, and the vastrealms they subdue, are governéd 
and held for her advantage, she ought not be per- 
mitted to set up any distinction, in her dealings 
with a foreign state, between their acts and hers. 
So far as regards the rights or the safety of that fo- 
reign state, a military post established by the East 
India company or the Hudson’s Bay company is a 
military post established by Great Britain. Not to 
perceive this, is to shut our eyes to the system of 
operations by means of which Great Britain has 
built up the stupendous fabric of her power in the 
east and the west. 
The injustice done to the United States by the 
double use which Great Britain makes of the Hud- 
son’s Bay company, was strongly urged by Mr. 
Gallatin, in his conferences with the British minis- 
ters on the subject in 1826 and 1827. The British 
ministers were not insensible to the force of his ob- 
jections. And the following passage of Mr. Galla- 
tin’s letter of December 20, 1826, is importaat in its 
bearing upon the question of what legislation con. 
gress nay adopt without infringement of the treaty 
relations of the two powers: 

“The establishment of a distinct territorial go-° 

vernment on the west side of the Stony mountains 

would also be objected to as an attempt to exercise 
exclusive sovereignty. I observed that although 
the northwest company might, from its being in- 
corporated, from the habits of the men they employ- 
ed, and from having a monopoly with respect to 
trade, so far as British subjects were concerned, 
carry on a species of government, without the as- 
sistance of that of Great Britain, it was otherwise 
with us. Our population there would consist of 
several independent companies and individuals.— 
We had always been in the habit, in our most re- 
mote settlements, of carrrying laws, courts and jus- 
tices of the peace with us. ‘here was an absolute 
necessity on our part, tohave some species of go- 
vernment. Without it, the kind of sovereignty, or 
rather jurisdiction which it was intended to admit, 
could not be exercised on our part. It was suggest- 
ed, and seemed to be aequesced in, that the difficul- 

ty might be obviated, provided the erection of a 

new territory was not confined exclusively te the 

territory west of the mountains; that it should be 
defined as embracing all the possessions of the 

United States west ofa line that should be at some 

distance from, and east of, the Stony mountains.”’ 

It may deserve consideration whether this sug- 
gestion should not be acted upon by congress; since 
it would be doing no more than what Great Bri- 
tain had already done by act of 1 & 2 Geo. IV. 

The committee beg leave to subjoin, that in the 
course of this report they have not undertaken to 
raise any novel pretensions in behalf of the United 
States. They have relied on the grounds of right al- 
leged by every American statesman,who has had oc- 
casion to examine the subject, from the time of Mr. 
Jefferson to the present day; referring more es- 
pecially to the instructions, correspondence and. 
despatches of Mr. Monroe, Mr. Adams, Mr. Rush, 
Mr Clay, Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Lawrence, and the 
reports of M. Floyd, Mr. Baylies and Mr. Linn; 
and superadding only such further illustrations, 
facts aud arguments, as the personal research of the 
committee has brought to their knowledge. They 
propose, in a future report, to present to the honse 
the statistical facts and considerations called for by. 
their instructions; and meantime, a8 the result of 
their immediate deliberations they submit the ac- 
companying bill, the adoption of which they recom- 
mend to the house. 

A bill to provide for the protection of the citizens 
of the United States residing in the Oregon ter- 
ritory, or trading on the Columbia river or its 
tributaries. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of repsenta- 
tives of the United States of America in congress as- 
sembled, That the president of the United States be, 
and he is hereby authorised and directed to employ 
such portion of the army and navy as he may deem 
necessary for the protection of the persons and 





dollars is hereby appropriated, out of an 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 





aboveboard, in its own name. 


But this Great Bri-! [This bill was not acted upon by the house.) 
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Astronimical observatory. John Quincy Adams re- 

commends that the interest of the aoney from the 

Smitusonian’ bequest be expended in founding at 

Washington ar astronomical observatory. : 

buttoire. The following sketch of a Paris abbat- 
toire is extrated from a letter from Europe: 

“I visited yesterday an abbattoire, or seg. ed house, 
0 





They are 







large, airy and remarkably clean. In this 
re 23 pi “9 buildings Suhia a walk of 645 
set. Cattle, on entering the city, are immedi- 
en to them, and kept at the butcher's oR 
duty of 6 francs per ox for the right to kil 

iis, with other duties on tallow, &c. produces 
y: n this single estab- 

‘lishment the weekly return of killed is about 400 oxen, 
300 cows, 600 calves, 2,000 sheep, considering which 
the cleanliness is remarkable. The same amount kill- 


ed in private sheds and stables, as with us, would pro- 


duce much that was offensive, and perhaps, cause 
sickness. Here, stone floors, abundance of water, 
ventilauon, flow of blood immediately from the neck 
to a subterranean conduit, with sirict attention to clean- 
liness, leaves little to shock even a transient observer. 
Their dexterity in wielding the sledge, and opening the 
vital artery, is remarkable. 


Beets. L’Iimpartial, a Valenciennes paper, gravely 
announces the fullowing: “The manufacturers of na- 


tive sugar are saved. Beet root is about to rise again 


“more triumphant thanever. The inhabitants of the 


‘Nord will indeed, make no more sugar, but they have 
just found out that beet root can make the most deli- 
cious wines, The beet rout wines will be superior in 

uality to all the southern wines. The vine is done 
or, and beet root takes its place. This is not a mere 
invention. We know on gvod authority that the may- 
or of Artres is a member of the company which is 
about to turn to account this discovery, which is to 
prove a new source of industry to our district.” 


Hard currency.—‘*Musket balls full bore,” were a 
legal tender in Massachusetts in 1656, “current for a 
farthing a piece; provided that no man be compelled to 
take above twelve at ajime of them.” In 1680 the town 
of Hingham paid its taxesin milk pails. 


Emigration. The descriptions in Goldsmith’s sweet 
poem of the Deserted Village, although at the time de- 
‘clared to be fabulous, seern about to be realized now. 
An English paper says that in Stockport, 2,000 cotta- 
ves are vacant, and that 200 persons have left that town 

or South Australia within three months. 


Mothers. “*What is wanting,” said Napoleon, “that 
the youth of France be well educated?” ‘Mothers!” 
replied Madaine Champan. This reply, struck the 
emperor. “Here,” said he, **ts a system of education in 
one word!” Be it your care to train up mothers, who 
shall know how to educate their children. 

[Aime Martin. 

Speed. A French scientific journal states that the 
ordinary rate is, per second, of a man walking, 4 feet; of 
a good horse, in harness, 12; of a reindeer, in a sledge, 
on the ice, 26; of an English racer 43; of a hare, 83; of 
a goud sailing ship, 14; ot the wind, 82; of a twenty-four 
pounder cannon ball, 1,390; of the air, which, so divid- 
ed, returns into space, 1, 


Thorwaldsen is about making a burst of himgelf for 
his rich patroness, the baroness Stampe, at whose 
country seat he is staying, and where she has built him 
a new atelier. He has lately visiied Hamburg and 
other places,and every where been received en trv- 
umphe.—Tihe landlords all refused pay from him, 
and the peasantry turned out to crown with him flow- 
ers. 


Lord Brougham, it is said, designs visiting the United 
States the ensuing spring. No stranger could come 
amongst us that would be more cordially received. 
He has been one of the most useful men of the age. 
Every American delights to honor genius and inte- 
grity. 

Population. The population of the world is estimat- 
ed at 730,000,000; of which 50,000,009 are Roman Ca- 
tholics; 120,000,000 Christians of other sects; 9,000,000 
Jews, and 140,000,090 Mshometans. 


It will be seen that preparations have been made on 
a eee scale for opening the famed Fauquier White 
Sulpher Springs establishment. 


_ Slander. A young lady in Indiana has been obliged 
to pay $5,000 for slandering one of her own sex. 


pphical “ang oat 5 Mr. Schomburck, the en- 
terprising traveller in British Guiana, where he has 
been employed for the last four years as the agent of the 
Royal Geographical society, and at the expense of their 
funds, aided by agrant from governinent has just re- 
turned to But Os , atter an absence of nearly 12 years, 
Following in the steps of Dr. Hancock, Mr. Hillhouse 
and others, he twice ascended the river Essequibo, 
which he explored td its sources about 40 miles north 
of the equator, and examined the Berbice.and Coren- 
tyn rivers. During his last journey, in_ which he was 
absent for two years in the interior, he crossed the 
boundary to Fort San Joaquim, in the Brazils, and by 
a westerly course travelled to Esmeralda, on the On- 
noco; thereby connecting his labors with those of baron 
Hamboldt in 1800, and materiaily changing the posi- 
tion of the sources of that river, as laid down in all our 
ys From thence he again ascended the Rio Branco 
to man 


the police. 
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great part of which was through a country previously 
unknown. Mr. Schombarck’s communications have 
ofien formed matters of interest at the meetings of the 
Becaphicss society, and he has brought over with 
him to this country a valuable. herbari and a large 
collection of rare ‘specimens of natural history, the pro- 
duce of acountry almost unknownto E ns. He 
is also accompanied by three Indians of different tribes 
from the interior, and has brought specimens of their 
arms, implements and utensils. Accounts have also 
been received from Mr. Gould, who has left Van Die- 
man’s land for southern Australia, having already col- 
lected about 800 specimens of birds and 70 of quadru- 
peds, with many other objects of interest in natural his- 
tory. [English paper. 


. A most remarkable fact connected with 
soon to trans- 
pire in an official shape. When Mr. Plank, the officer, 
waited on Fauntleroy, who suffered for forgery, he was 
asked by the banker if he could not take his word for 
appearing to answer the charge. “It is impossible,” 
was the reply. ‘The banker then pointed toa box, and 
intimated that it contained £70,000, which he might 
call his own if he abandoned his duty. The answer 
and the result need not be stated. [Sunday Times. 


Oldest house, It would seem that the oldest house in 
the United S:ates, so far as can be accurately ascertain- 
ed, is now standing in Old Guilford, Connecticut, 
which was built in the year 1639; consequently it is 
now 200 years old. It is of hammered stone, and 
stands on a beautiful rise of ground, commanding a 
delightful view of the Hone Island sound up and down, 
as ‘far as the eye can reach. It is said this house was 
built by the rev. Mr. Whitefield, who led the settlers 
there and was the first minister at Guilford. 


Steam communication. The extraordinary fact was 
happily commented on by governor Everett, in his 
speech at the opening of the Boston and Springfield 
rail road, that he the line of steamers shall be estab- 
lished between Boston and Liverpool, there will be a 
continuous length of artificial communication, almost 
wholly by steam, from the western shores of Lake 
Michigan to the eastern coasts of British India—a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty degrees of longitude, 
including very nearly half the circuit of the globe, and 
the whole of its civilized portion. 


Water. The vast improvement by means of pipes 
conveying water to every house, is but of comparative- 
ly modern date; to the ancients it was not in use, at 
least only in the more splendid habitations of the rich. 
The larger kind of iron pipes calied mains, they had not 
discovered the means to fabricate. Water was convey- 
ed to their cities by means of those gigantic aqueducts 
whose ruins are the admiration of posterity. That at 
Rome, called Nuo Anio, according to Frontibus and 
Strabo, was six miles and a half in length, and formed 
of 1,000 arches. ‘That called Aqua Martia was taken 
from the Tiber, and was thirty-eight miles in length, 
and brought the waterin a wandering course, forty- 
three miles, part of it having a subterranean channel. 
The nine earlier aqueducts distributed into Rome 
14,018 quinaria, which is equal to 28,000,000 cubic 
feet, and when all the aqueducts were in operation 
the supply must have exceeded 50,000,000 which, put- 
ting the population at 4,000,000, thirteen cubic feet, 
would give above a hogshead and a half of water to 
each inhabitant. 


Dartmouth college. We have received a catalogue 
of the officers and students of Dartmouth college, from 
which we learn that the medical students at present 
amount to 77—viz: 45 seniors and 32 juniors. The 
students in the college amount to 32]—viz: 55 seniors, 
80 juniors,.103 sophomores and 83 freshmen. Total, 
308. The president of this institution is Nathan Lord, 


D. D. The expenses are as follows; 
Tuition, $27 00 
Ordinary incidentals, 3 24 
Library, avcording to the use of it. 
Room-rent, average 8 50 


Board, from $1 00.to $2 00 per week; 





average for 33 weeks 57 00 
Wood, lights and washing, 9 00 
Lectures on anatomy and chemistry, 1 50 

$106 24 


Room-rent, wood and lights, are estimated on the 
supposition that two students occupy a chamber. 

Other incidental expenses, such as books and sta- 
tionery, furniture, expenses in societies, class-taxes, 
traveliing expenses, &c. vary according to cireumstan- 
ces, and the character and habits of the students. 


Harvard university. From a catalogue just published 
for the academical year 1839-40, we copy the foilowing 
summary of its students: 

Theological students, 17 
Law students, 56 
Students attending medical lectures, 85 


Resident graduates, 2—190 
Under graduates. 

Seniors, 44 

Juniors, 50 

Sophomores, 64 

Freshmen, 76 

University students, 2—236 
Total, 426 


Its number of professors is 21, besides 6 instructors 
and tutors, thus affording by much the largest source 


Joaquim completing a circle of 2,000 miles, a of instruction of any institution in the country. Its li- 





brary, inclusive of societ libraries, belongi 

dents, is 50,700. Its funds, as taken front ihe bag 

rer’s report of 1836, amount to $679,059 34, exclusiy 

of all buildings and lands appropriated to the use »; 

dee, $223,392 71 of which isle for the umeeec 
. $22: of which is left for the un e Buty 

of the college. a hist 


A gentleman recently travelling in the count; 
led to a boy, “where does this road go to wf ten ee 
“Well, I don’t know where it goes, but it’s always ho, pRI) 
when I come along.” ; 


Whitefield’s aa An officer in Glasgow ) 
had heard Mr. Whitefield preach laid a Waeer te Bg 
another that ata certain charity sermon, though h P 
went with prejudice, he would be compelled 1o sie 
something. ‘I'he other to make sure laid all the mone, 
outof his pockets, before he left the church, he wal 
glad to borrow some and lose his bet. On another ¢,. 
casion, Mr. Whitefield preached in behalf of the in),. 
bitants of an obscure village in Germany, which had 
been burnt down and collected for them siz hund;.j M 
pounds. After the sermon, Whitefield said, “we sh.) MP and 
sing a hymn, wget: Becca those who do not chose 1 Re jean: 


ive their mite on this awful occasion may sneak of spec. 
o one stirred: he got down from the pulpit and 4. Tl 
dered all the doors to be shut but one, at which he hej over 
the plate himself and collected the above sum. seng 
’ Bout ship. Amannamed Charles 8. Clark, wi) 
six others, recently went under the command of a cap. T) 


tain White, in a schooner from Boston, ona macker|M shee 
hunt. Clark became tired of the sport, as in twenty State 
days they had ——_ justfour barrels. One night whe Mi 4, 
it was his turn at the helm, and all bands had turno; lator 
in, a fine breeze sprung up and he steered for Boston, . ' 
When the captain came on deck the next morning, _ 
and had rubbed the fog out of his eyes, he found hin. fie P°!'S 
self within sight of the city. He sed Clark for a pe. (gee follo 
volt, but it appearing that when the captain found hinge and 
steering towards Boston he did not stop him; the coun exp! 
decided that the captain kad not exerted all the ay. fi betor 
thority vested in him, and Clark was discharged. 


Chinese. tree corn. ‘There has been a great deal (fy “I 


speculation in regard to the distinctive character ani My poe 
value of the Chinese tree corn, and the expediency of MM pire) 
introducing it into the country. Public opinion, with My quate 


out, however, subjecting the corn to any regular or mM by re 
tional test, has pretty generally set against it; and , 


whether it is likely hereafter to be received into favor, coon 
will depend on future experiments. | I hate 

An ear of the tree corn has been left at this office vere 
by Mr. Joseph Dickinson, of Chestnut Hill, who inf ?°?"! 
forms us that he raised 724 ears this season from one" ©! 
small ear of seed, for which he paid 25 cents; that manyfmee Unite 
of the stalks bore three and four ears; and that it wai went 
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perfectly ripe by the first of September. It wasal 
very fine—ihe ear sent us is particularly so—whik 
the space occupied by the.rows was not greater than 
that of ordinary corn. Mr. D. thinks it a profitable 
ap to raise, and intends, another year, to give it a furl 
trial. [Germantown Telegraph. 


Unparalleled speed. One of the most extraordinay 
feats ever performed by a human being, came off 
the Hunting Park course, Philadelphia county, Jame 
Brown, proprietor, on Mondav of this week. [1 wa 
wagered that Abram Nastrand could not perform 
twenty miles in two hours and a half. He is aged 
22 years, 5 feet 7 inches high, weighs 142 pounds, aol 
isa native of Jamacia, Long: Island. According 


appointment he started, the bets being two to ott Wi 
against him. The following table will show the tim —Rgpee! a 
of each and every mile. $ not 


On. 


Miles. Min. Sec. Miles. .Min. Sec. “4 

1 6 52 11 7 20 vor a 
2 7 03 12 7 18 peolion 
3 7 11 13 7 2 § 
4 7 14 14 7 26 To thi 
5 7 12 15 7 29 Me Ip 
6 7 06 16 7 39 ers ¢ 
7 1 12 17 8 01 he bs 
8 7 17 18 7 51 ies 
9 7 il 19 7 63 her 
10 7 21 20 7 32 
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Being added up, makes two hours, twenty-sere 
minutes and twenty-nine seconds, and_ is more than 
eight miles an hour, for two anda half consecutl? 
hours. 


Chicago in 1671. Charlevoix, in a letter dated Mey 
2ist, 1721, speaks of ‘‘a place ealied Chicagou, 2!” 
south end of Leake Michigan,” where there was 2 *” 
tlement of Miamis, fifty years ago, “which is also" 
name of a little river which runs into the lake, ' 
spring of which is not far from that of the [linois- 
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College catalogue. The annual catalogue of Yale oF rotec 
lege for the current year was published this day, and ‘ at 

are happy to say it presents that excellent institution” dVeu 
u state of unprecedented prosperity and improve? a 

The whole number of students is 608, viz: theolog" BS Lhe 

78; law, 45; medical, 45; resident graduates, 2; sel lent o 
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99; juniors, 86; sophomores, 123; freshmen, 139. / 
two last classes, we believe, are the largest ever kn 
in this institution, or perhaps, any similar one }# 
country. 


For the honor of the arts we feel bound t 
another improvement—the beautiful execution one 
catalogue, from the press of Mr. B. L. Hamlen. “4 
anelegant specimen of letter-press printing, the! 
vie with the best productions of the kind. 


“ 


